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INTRODUCTION 


By DEAN COLLINS 


wa wae | HEN Mrs. LaLonde showed me 

NI the manuscript of her story and 
I began reading into it, I felt 
certain, almost at once, that here 
was another fine chapter in the 
most ancient and beautiful heroic story that 
the human race has created. 

When she showed me the printed page proofs, 
I continued to feel sure of it. 

In bringing her book to me, I think she had 
and still has a modest notion that I was doing 
her a favor to look over it and make sugges- 
tions. ActuaJly she was allowing me to enjoy 
a privilege for which I want to express here 
my thanks. 

Such a story as this does not move to the 
beat of drums nor the blare of trumpets. It 
keeps pace with the cycle of the seasons which 
are the pulse-beat of the fruitful Earth. Its 
strength and its courage are within. They do 
not require the trappings of pageantry nor the 


literary flourishes in the telling that belong 
to the other and lesser sagas that have to do 
with warriors and kings and statesmen. 

When the tumult and the shouting dies and 
the captains and the kings depart, there remains 
always a Man and a Woman and the Earth— 
to take up again with patience and with 
strength, the telling of this older and more 
important story. 

This is the simple, noble rehearsal of how 
love and labor and fortitude and faith meet 
and conquer the Earth, creating on it a good 
life, which shall be for a light and an inspira- 
tion to those who must take up the same story 
and write the chapters that are still to come. 
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a wes N THE little Belgian village of 
d Gis) Lize-seraing where I was born, my first 
SA] recollection is of a rambling stone 
YY house with a thatch roof so old that 
EU KGH the moss on it had turned brown here 
zal and there in large patches. Elsewhere 
it was green, and in places a small flower was brave 
enough to grow and show its head. We had a brick 
floor scrubbed bright, a big fireplace with a large 
oven on the side, and a chain and hook where the 
old teakettle always hung, filled with water and 
ready to make a cup of coffee for any friend who 
called. All the people drank their coffee five times a 
day. It was their greatest luxury, and how they en- 
joyed it. 

A large oak door opened into a yard paved with 
all sizes of stones. The court yard served on occa- 
sion for both house and yard. The stones were not 
trimmed or squared, just fitted into each other in 
a sort of crazy pattern which had been laid by my 
grandfather and his sons long before any of them 
were married. ‘They were proud of their work, just 
as much as the great architects are of their modern 
homes today. Of course it wasn’t exactly beautiful, 
yet it had a beauty of its own when one thought of 
the huge task of going after these rocks to a ravine 
nearby, hauling them in a dump cart drawn by an 
old horse, and then utilizing them both for build- 
ing the funny little cottages and paving the yard. 
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My father had lost his mother when he was very 
young, and after his older brother and sister were 
married and gone to homes of their own, he re- 
mained with his father and in later years was given 
the old home. It wasn’t much, but it was a start. 
When he was 29 years old he married a girl from 
a nearby village and soon they were planning to 
better his home and build more cottages, though 
it would take much hard work and self-denial. 

The houses in the villages were built close to- 
gether in a clump, like mushrooms under an apple 
tree. The new cottages were of better construction 
because Father hired a mason to help him. These 
were rented to miners and their families and there- 
fore I had children to play with in that old court- 
yard where we tossed the ball and jumped rope and 
played other games enjoyed by all children even 
then as they are now. 

My grandfather made his home with us, and how 
well I remember watching him taking his little herd 
of goats and sheep out to pasture. He would take 
them out early in the morning with his faithful dog, 
“Pat,” keeping them close together. Grandfather 
would carry his dinner pail under his arm and go 
to the edge of the forest. He stayed nearly all day. 
In the afternoon the flock would lie down and rest 
and Grandfather would sleep also. ‘The watchful 
dog would waken him as soon as the flock grew rest- 
less again. Grandfather spent hours with me on his 
knees telling me about that wonderful dog of his. 
Those two must have understood each other very 
well. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day as I was sitting on 
my favorite seat, a large rock near the barnyard, and 
watching Mother milk the goats, an old billy came 
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along and stopped to look at me. Perhaps he thought 
I looked too comfortable, for he picked me up in 
those old crooked horns of his and tossed me in the 
air. When I came down, I struck a rock and cut a 
gash above my right eye. (I carry that scar to this 
day.) I lay there on the earth; Mother thought I 
was killed and I was very much frightened, but soon 
I was alright. I never ventured near the goat house 
again, but waited till Grandfather had the flock out 
of the yard before I went out to play. 

When I was three years old Grandfather fell ill 
and the goats and the sheep were sold. In an old 
armchair by the door he would sit in the sun, and 
the Collie would lie at his feet and look up at him 
so wistfully. He seemed to sense that something was 
wrong and to wonder where the flock was and why 
Grandfather sat in his chair instead of going out in 
the woods with him. One morning Grandpa said to 
me softly, “Soon I won’t be here; I am going away. 
Promise that you will feed my dog.” 

“Where are you going, Grandpa, and when will 
you come back; why do you go at all, we need you 
so badly?” I asked. 

“Daddy will tell you when I am gone,” he 
answered, “but remember to feed my dog.” 

I never did; many times he had the greater part 
of my lunch. 

One day when I came down to breakfast, I missed 
Grandpa; he had been staying in bed most of the 
time of late. I asked Mother where he was and she 
told me with tear-filled eyes that he had gone to 
live with God. I was too young to understand and 
I asked her again where he was. She only said, “God 
liked him more even than we do and he wanted 
him, so he had to go.” 
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The next day Mother and I sat on the bank of 
the large pond in our back yard, Mother crying 
softly, and watched the procession going through 
the village carrying the body to its last resting 
place. I didn’t know it was Grandfather’s funeral; I 
couldn’t figure it out, but I learned. In later years 
when I saw the same procession going from the village 
to the graveyard, then remembrance came to me. 

Villagers followed afoot. The pallbearers, two or 
three or more abreast, carried on their shoulders 
the stretcher on which the coffin rested draped with 
black satin cloth. They played a dirge as they went 
along to the burying ground. The tune of that 
dirge I can still hear today as I often heard it in 
those early days in old Belgium. I did not realize 
our loss then, but when I was older it came to me 
why Mother cried so hard. 

She had said that Grandfather was in Heaven and 
I knew only that. We never went near the grave- 
yard, as we were told by the old villagers that ghosts 
walked there, and wild horses could not have drawn 
us to it at night. 

My father was very ambitious, and soon bought 
more property and built more cottages. He used 
stones no more now, but made his own bricks. We 
children carried, handled, and set them and even 
helped put them in the kiln. Five or more cottages 
were built and rented to the coal miners whose wives 
were busy at home doing their housework, taking 
care of the children, spading a large garden while 
their babies either slept or played near them in the 
shade of the trees. Women planted potatoes, car- 
rots, and all kinds of vegetables. In the fall they dug 
them out, carried them in sacks or large baskets and 
put them in the cellars for the winter. ‘They fed and 
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fattened a hog for their meat, kept a goat for milk 
for the children, and once a week they carried their 
washing to the brook, visiting while they worked. 
It was all hard work, but it was a simple, happy life. 

As soon as a child was old enough to learn he 
went to the great glass-blowing factory at Val St. 
Lambert, if he could get in. He quit school when 
he was asked to do so and worked for the pitiful 
sum of half a franc daily, which is ten cents of this 
country’s money. A boy or girl twelve or thirteen 
handled glass all day from six in the morning till 
six at night, stopping only for a half hour at noon 
to eat a rye-bread sandwich. He had no delicately- 
put-up lunches, only a thinly buttered sandwich 
and perhaps an apple to eat with it. 

Some children who fared better went to school 
longer, and some few—very few—whose parents were 
ambitious for them, were sent to Liege to college 
and normal school. We didn’t do either. My father 
who was in fair circumstances and the proud posses- 
sor of fifteen acres of land, also rented several more 
acres from the landlords who had owned most of 
the land for generations and they still possessed 
great forests where they came to hunt each year dur- 
ing the season. Thus father had more than enough 
work for his family to do, and after we could read, 
write, cipher, and spell—well, Father and Mother 
said they needed us at home. 

We, according to their ideas, knew a lot. Father 
had never gone to school, so he could neither read 
nor write. Mother could do a little of both. We 
picked potatoes for weeks in the fall, stored away 
all the apples from our large orchard and helped 
thresh the wheat, which had to be done on the shed 
floor with a flail. When all that was finished late in 
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the fall—or shall we say early in the winter, as there 
was already snow on the ground, then we could go 
to school for the remainder of the year and get out 
of it what we could, before the spring work began. 

School to me was like the sun to the flowers. But 
there was no law in that country other than to obey 
your Father and Mother. There was no place where 
you might work your way for board and room and 
tuition in order to further your ambition. Perhaps 
in the large cities one could have done differently, 
if parents had given their consent, but in those peas- 
ant homes the parents reigned supreme. While they 
loved their children, they only fed and clothed them 
and gave them the best sort of home they could and 
that seemed sufficient to them. It was no use to beg 
for what they could not understand. As children, 
they themselves had been raised the same way. 
Young folks were kept in obedience to all that was 
asked of them and gave no answer and had no will 
of their own. 

If children went out to work, no matter at what 
age, they brought their wages home. Food and 
clothes were looked after and they were given a few 
francs to spend, and they were satisfied until Cupid 
stepped in. Then the parents helped the young 
couple settle. No girl went out evenings without a 
chaperon and no girl could marry without her par- 
ents’ consent. Pleasures were few for young people 
under those rules, yet the country was so beautiful 
and quiet, each one was occupied in making his own 
living, that whatever pleasures came along were en- 
joyed in full. 

My brother and I got up early each morning, 
cleaned the barn, bedded the cows, fed the pigs, 
filled a large cooking kettle with small potatoes— 
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which we washed in icy water at the pond—and saw 
that they were cooled thoroughly for the evening 
feed. Then we came in for breakfast, after which 
we delivered the milk. Then only could we run to 
school for a few hours’ study. Did we earn our edu- 
cation in those days? You can just bet we did. 

We knew what we wanted, and went to school not 
to play, but to study and get out of the books all we 
could. Sometimes we had a little time for play, and 
then we enjoyed it all the more because it was so 
short. At the age of thirteen I quit school, and my 
job was to take the cows out to the field near the 
woods to pasture. I took my beloved books along. 
That helped me some and I learned quite a lot in 
that way. 

Let me explain. The village was built all together, 
with little garden spots for each family. The large 
fields of wheat, clover, and potatoes were scattered 
way out beyond the village. In the clover field after 
the first crop had been taken off, the second growth 
clover made good feed for the cattle, goats or sheep. 
That is where I went every morning with the few 
cows my father kept. I had a collie dog which I 
called “Tesa”, as Grandfather’s dog had died shortly 
after he left us. This was a nice young dog that went 
with me to the fields. At noon I could take the cows 
home, but I often thought that noon would never 
come. 

Time goes so slowly when we are young. But 
summer always came to an end and as winter came 
on, the cows had to be kept in the barn. The change 
brought on a new job for me, but none the easier, 
for now the barn had to be kept clean. 

After lunch Brother and I would hike to the for- 
est, taking a large sack and a small short-handled 
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rake. We would rake leaves from under the old oak 
trees and fill the sacks so full and hard it was all we 
could do to lift them to our backs and carry them 
home. The leaves were used to bed the cows and 
make fertilizer for next year’s garden. Generally a 
group of children went together, so while it was hard 
work, it was quite a bit of fun, too. We made three 
or four trips to the nearby forest each day and were 
usually tired by night. 

The leaves were thick under the big trees and in 
no time we would have our sacks full and ready to 
start home. One long-remembered day my brother 
and I were the only ones gathering leaves. We had 
quite a good-sized brook to cross each time we came 
to the forest, and we always managed it easily except 
after a hard rainstorm, when it grew wild and the 
foamy waters traveled rapidly over the rocky bed. 
This particular day the little brook was eager and 
traveled swiftly over the boulders on which we 
always crossed. 

Brother went over easily, balancing himself with 
the load he carried on his head. I wanted him to 
come and get my load, but he would not. Picking 
up a long stick, he stood on the first boulder on the 
other side and said, “Take hold of this stick; it will 
steady you along.” Whether my brother wanted me 
to get a ducking I never knew, but the stick broke 
and I fell in the middle of the stream. I wasn’t afraid 
of drowning, for the water was not deep enough, but 
I was wet to the skin, my sack of leaves lost, and was 
being carried down stream beyond my brother’s 
sight. Too, I knew I would be punished by my 
mother who would think I had been careless. 

So there we were, my brother laughing and I so 
miserable. I soon made up my mind what to do. A 
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little stone house stood nearby and I knew the old 
couple who lived there, so I climbed out and, 
begging my brother to wait for me, went to the 
door and rapped. Old Jeanne came to the door and 
exclaimed, “St. Mary, child, what did you do?” “I 
fell in the brook,” I admitted, “it was so hard to 
cross. Would you please let me dry my clothes by 
your fireplace and give me a dry sack? My brother 
will go and fill it. I'll pay you for the sack when I 
come tomorrow.” 

She was more than willing, and told me to come 
right in. I was very cold by that time. She gave me 
a sack, for which I paid her five pennies the next 
day, when I also paid ten pennies to my brother for 
going back to fill the sack while I dried my clothes 
at the fireplace. The old lady heaped the fireplace 
with brushwood, which made a big blaze, and my 
clothes were soon dry so we could go on home. 

People who have had a hard time themselves are 
most kind to anyone in trouble, and old Jeanne 
helped me out of that escapade the best she could 
and in as short a time as she could. I thanked her 
very heartily, for only I knew what it would have 
cost me had my mother found out. She wouldn’t 
have believed but that I had been very careless, and 
would have punished me accordingly. How about 
my brother? Silence about it all. We got home a 
little late, but were only scolded a little and were a 
little tardier at our tasks that night. Thus time went 
on; work, work, nothing much but work. 

And thus the years rolled by—three hundred and 
sixty-five days each. Pleasures were few, yet youth 
found happiness in so little. I had dreams of better 
days by and by. Every day we did our tasks and 
went to school, and that we did enjoy; I loved my 
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teacher and my class-mates. Once in awhile on Sun- 
day we met in the lovely forest. In the spring we 
gathered the abundant lilies-of-the-valley, and in 
the fall the huckleberries which ripened thickly on 
the hillsides. 

Most of my friends were sons and daughters of 
the coal-miners and had nothing to do when vaca- 
tion came. Their parents were poor and didn’t own 
land, so the children could go to school ten months 
out of the year, and play and enjoy the beautiful 
summer. I envied them; they envied me. Queer, is 
it not? I had a real nice home, fairly good clothes; 
my father was looked up to by them as a man of 
means, since he was a land-owner. I, not knowing 
the pangs of hunger or cold or of having parents 
who couldn’t be sure of feeding their families and 
paying their rent, envied them their chance at school 
and playtime. Time taught me better as I grew 
older. Is anyone ever content with his lot? 

My parents decided I had enough learning. I 
begged hard to be allowed to fit myself for a school 
teacher. I would have needed six more years of 
schooling, one at the home school and five at Liege, 
at the normal school where there would have been 
both board and tuition to pay. It was out of the 
question. 

I shed bitter tears of disappointment when Mother 
took me out of school. I was so near finishing the 
grades and I wanted to be a pupil at the new mod- 
ern building completed that year. But father was 
ambitious and wanted more property. He wanted 
to secure a home for each of us after he was gone, 
as his father and grandfather had done before him. 
A foothold to him meant mortar, stone and a patch 
of land. That, he always said, was solid. 
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By then he was dreaming of America. Once he 
had acquired the money from the sale of the prop- 
erty, and if Mother would consent to his plan for 
freedom, the great adventure could be taken. 

I helped Mother with the housework, and with 
the baking once a week. I remember watching her 
heat the outside oven in the old stone which had 
been built perhaps fifty years before. She would fill 
its gaping mouth with brush trimmings from the 
hawthorn hedges which bordered my father’s acres 
until the oven reached the right temperature. ‘Then 
she would put her baking in, a dozen loaves weigh- 
ing two pounds or more each. I watched her turn 
them on the little straw basket, flatten them out on 
a long scoop and shove them all over the floor of 
that old oven. They came out a lovely brown, and 
tasted—well, no bread nowadays is so delicious. 

All of the occupants of the cottages had the right 
to use the oven, and there was hardly a day but the 
smell of newly-baked bread scented the courtyard. 
How all of us waited around the old building to 
get a crust of that wonderful bread! 

Only for the village feast did the mothers bake 
richer fare. Then it was pie or cake for three days. 
The feast, which in our small village began on Sun- 
day, lasted three days. Then people young and old 
went to the village square, in their best attire, 
women wearing short, gaily colored skirts which 
mothers or grandmothers had taken weeks to weave, 
and a black blouse called capote, with a wide hand- 
made lace collar which may have been laid away 
long ago in a dark old trunk. 

Happy as children all of these people went, taking 
in games, the merry-go-round and the dances, and 
patronizing all the booths. Children had saved 
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pennies by gathering bones, bottles and old rags, 
and selling them to the junkman as he came through 
the village once a month. Their little savings, tucked 
in bags made by the mothers, were soon spent. Per- 
haps the whole amount wouldn’t come to twenty- 
five cents of this country’s money, but that and no 
more could they spend. When the next village had 
its feast, most of the surrounding village folk would 
try to attend and enjoy another day’s pleasure, walk- 
ing hours to get there. 
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aa LL SETTLED again quietly after 
Si their celebration and daily routine 
Wey work kept on for young and old. 
is 5 Women worked in the fields, gather- 
@j|ing together in the mornings and 
zE] leaving their babies in the care of the 
older children. In the early fall they dug potatoes 
all day, putting them in a large basket which they 
carried home on their heads. It was almost a mile to 
the fields, and the women visited together as they 
went to and from their patches. ‘These patches, which 
were close together, had been surveyed and rented 
to them by the rich landlords. Most of the women 
also got their wood from the woodcutters in the old 
forest nearby. A few pennies or a small bottle of gin 
or beer were all the woodcutters asked from these 
poor, hard-working souls. The women could then 
pick up and take home all the faggots they could 
carry in a bundle on their heads. The brush was 
necessary for heating the outside oven and for kin- 
dling the fires. 

Another big chore was keeping up the supply of 
water. Women, and children too, as soon as they were 
old enough, had to go to the forests where the brook 
came through, its source somewhere in the hills be- 
yond. Someone, in the years gone by, had built a 
stone foundation, digging a fair-sized hole and mak- 
ing a large pond where everyone in the village went 
for water to drink and cook with. Every housewife 
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had a glazed pottery jar, made and sold for that 
purpose. Into it she would empty her two large pails 
of water every day, enough for the day’s supply. 

How many times I went for water, running under 
the trees when I got to the forest, fearing I knew not 
what, but imagining that some poor beggar might 
be hiding behind some of those bushes to do me 
harm. 

We always tried to be several together, yet many 
times I went alone, sometimes tripping in my haste 
and spilling my precious drink. Then, still more 
scared, I had to go and refill my pail—Why my 
father and the other villagers did not put wells down, 
I do not know. I have often wondered since. Perhaps 
no one gave it a thought; each lived as his father had 
done and that was all. Almost everyone had a large 
pond in the backyard, to which little leads were dug, 
to fill it during the winter and spring rains. Ours 
contained water the year round, and we used it free- 
ly for all other purposes but drinking and cooking. 

Often my father hired some exceedingly poor soul 
to help at odd jobs during the year. Mother was very 
kind to the workers, as she was to the beggars who 
came weekly to our door. They would say some odd 
little prayers, and on opening the door we would 
call, “Mother, it is old Jim,” or “Mother, it is poor 
Jacqueline,” or “orphan Marie.” We knew them all 
well, and Mother would come with a few pennies or 
a few cubes of sugar, a sandwich, or maybe a couple 
of apples or potatoes or a few coffee beans. They 
took whatever was offered, thanking the lady of the 
house, and then called on the Virgin Mary to bless 
her. 

Many times I have seen Mother take in an old 
woman, give her a cup of warm coffee, then remove 
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the stockings from her own feet and put them on the 
pitiful old dame who was barefooted. In such cases 
she was always blessed with tear-filled eyes. Why 
these old people had to live in that way I never 
found out, nor did I ever hear talk of poorhouses. 
I suppose there were none, and those who could af- 
ford to give were expected to look after the poor. 
Nor did I ever hear of anyone dying from hunger, 
although perhaps some went without a lot they 
would have liked. ‘These unfortunates lived on the 
very outskirts of the villages in poor hovels. 

All the villagers within about three miles lived 
and worked the same. Their little houses were 
bright and clean but they had no luxuries. The men 
usually went to the coal mines or worked at the 
Chateau Cockrill, the greatest foundry in the world, 
where thousands of men were employed. They also 
made charcoal fuel which was used as much as coal. 
The mine was enclosed by a wall so tall that no 
one could look in. It ran along for miles, with now 
and then a heavy iron gate which was locked after 
the workers were let in. I have walked along that 
wall for miles, it seemed to me, and tried to look in 
through the gates. Through one I could see a statue 
of old John Cockrill riding a great bronze horse, 
looking grim and bold as though he forbade you to 
come in. Many years before, as far back as Grand- 
father could remember, the great iron-works had 
blown its whistle night and morning. More than one 
generation had earned its bread working at the great 
foundry that shipped its products all over the world, 
and thousands of people owed their existence to this 
great enterprise started by the ambition of the Cock- 
rill men. 

One day as I passed one of the locked gates, I 
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stopped beside an old man sitting on a little twisted 
willow stool. I had a basket of apples I was taking to 
my aunt who lived near the foundry. I spoke to him, 
saying, “What are you doing here in this warm spot? 
Here are a couple of apples for you.” 

He took them in his rugged red hands, got an old 
knife out of his blue linen blouse and began to eat. 

“Thank you very much, Child; the Virgin Mary 
bless you. I am here as a gate keeper, too old to do 
anything else. I lock the gates after the men are all 
in, then I go home to my little hut across the street, 
then come again to unlock the gates and let the men 
out. It is nearly time now. That is the reason I am 
here. I like to be on time; I don’t want to lose my 
job. You see, I must keep it or beg, and I wouldn’t 
like to do that.” 

I asked him how much he earned in a day, and he 
told me he got one franc, which is twenty cents in 
this country. When I asked if he was able to live on 
that, he answered, “Well, not much luxury, but 
enough to eat; my rent is free and between times I 
pick up coal on yonder refuse pile. Oh, yes, I live,” 
and he gave a cackle of laughter. 

Tears came to my eyes and I said, “Have you no 
one to look after you?” 

“No one,” and he spoke softly, “I never married. 
The girl I loved died just a few days before the wed- 
ding. I never could love anyone after that. 

“I used to make good money with plenty to help 
me spend it. Now I am old and get along alone. 
Good friends forget you when your money is gone 
—but don’t cry, dear, I’m all right,” he said hastily as 
he looked up. I gave him a few more apples and left, 
thinking how many more like him finished their life 
in that forsaken way. 
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When I told my aunt about it she said, “I know 
what you mean; he comes here for a cup of coffee 
quite often. He grows weaker each day. Lots of them 
end the same way. Forget it, dear, that is life every- 
where.” 

“But, Auntie,” I said, “if he got sick no one would 
know and he would suffer alone—no one would be 
there to give him even a drink.” 

“They would miss him at the gate and would see 
that he got help. Don’t fret. Life is what we make it, 
as a rule, and there is sorrow for all, only he did not 
rise over his, and that is why he is lonely today. After 
great happiness sorrow must follow, but one must 
rise above it or fall.” She spoke truly as I learned 
in the years that followed. 

There weren’t many who had any land of their 
own where we lived. Villages were from two to three 
miles from each other, and unless one had business 
with someone in another village, he found no time to 
visit any of them. You see, anyone wanting to go 
anywhere had to walk and people who walked each 
day to their work and back were too tired to think 
of walking out for pleasure. On Sunday the men put 
on their Sunday apparel and lounged in the yard, 
or they played with their children. Or sometimes a 
group would gather and play cards, sitting at a table 
under the trees, a pot of beer beside each, and the 
click of the glasses and the gay laughter could be 
heard as their gains or losses broke the tension of the 
game. 

The women donned their best attire on Sunday, 
and went to mass at a large white church at the end 
of the village. After church was over they visited in 
little groups of two or three, then made their way 
home and hurriedly got dinner for their families. 
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Then, leaving the smallest children to the fathers’ 
care, they would go for a long walk in the nearby 
forest and visit together. We older children went 
back to Sunday School. Thus the Sundays went by. 

Winter evenings—which always seemed too long 
for the young—were too short for the housewives, as 
they spun and wove the linen into sheets and pillow 
cases. Some of it went to the dyer to be dyed blue, 
to become suits for the men who worked in the mines 
or foundry. Great fields of flax were raised in our 
country. In winter the straw was threshed by the 
peasants with flails, on hard earthen floors, and then 
it was cleaned and spun by the housewives. The 
coarse flax was made into heavy cloth, dyed and 
made into pants and blouses for the miners. The 
men generally had two suits, one being washed each 
day when they got home from work. They also had 
a cap of the same material, which covered their heads 
like our bathing caps of today. 

I often watched the men go by, hundreds of them 
all clad in their blue suits, as they walk to the mines, 
which were located about two miles from our home. 
Once in awhile there was an explosion there, and the 
dead and injured were brought to the surface while 
mothers and wives screamed and tore their hair, at 
the mouth of the mine. Great tragedies happened 
quite often in the mining district, yet every day the 
cage went down carrying thousands into those gap- 
ing holes. 

Many worked in their gardens after the day’s 
work, tending a patch of lovely flowers—beautiful 
roses and gladiolii in the fall, or mignonette and 
pansies in the springtime. Every little garden had its 
flower patch. Men who had no education, who had 
never been over two or three miles from home and 
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were tired out with making just enough to live on 
day by day, could still find it in their hearts to love 
flowers. 

Once I said to a little old man who was on his 
knees carefully transplanting early primroses, his 
everlasting clay pipe between his jagged teeth, 
“Peter, are you not too tired to work in this garden 
so late at night?” 

“No, Miss,” he said, “one never tires when he 
works at something he really likes. And these flowers 
are like children to me. They need care; great care. 
You see, I want real nice blossoms. I love the pretty 
lilies; it makes me think of the angels. I love the 
roses, for their scent is so strong, also the pansies, 
the mignonette and the violets for their variegated 
colors. ‘They, Miss, are my children.” 

He was an old bachelor, rugged, grey-headed, with 
face seamed by time. I don’t suppose he knew his 
own age, and I recall thinking of him as ancient. 
He lived in one of our cottages and worked at the 
glass plant, walking three miles to work and back 
each day. On summer evenings he sat on his doorstep 
smoking an old pipe. He was still there in the same 
old cottage when we left; he hated to see us go. 

Lots of people would like to have had enough 
courage and money to leave for “the new country” 
as they called the United States. But they could not 
see their way to doing so. In recent years I became 
acquainted with a little Belgian woman who told 
me how she and her husband worked side by side in 
the mine for eighteen years, and put money by a 
little bit at a time, now and then a franc or two, so 
they could come to America. During this time her 
two children were born. At last they had enough and 
came. They are getting old now, but they like to tell 
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how people once worked in old Belgium. She recalls 
that they had a fairly good time, but I am sure that 
no one born in this country could ever understand 
how we who are the “foreign-born” sacrificed to see 
America. 

Although Belgium has a dialect of its own, French 
was taught in all of the schools and churches, and it 
was spoken wherever speeches were made. And so, 
although many of the people who lived there in my 
time hadn’t any schooling, they all understood the 
French language thoroughly even though they could 
neither write it nor read it. 

I dare say that no one else in our village ever rode 
a horse, or even came near one. Father kept one, and 
had a large dump cart in which he hauled coal or a 
load of faggots for the villagers when cold weather 
came on. He supplied many, although frequently 
the women would go into the coal mine yard and get 
all the charcoal they could carry, day after day, until 
they had their winter’s supply. In that way it did not 
cost much and they saved the hauling expense. 
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= aJATHER’S greatest ambition was to 
MOY J) acquire enough property which, when 
sold could be converted into money. 
Then, if he could ever get my more 
144| timid mother to leave her home folks 
3} and risk the change, we could all 
travel to America. He often talked about it and was 
more enthusiastic each time he received letters from 
his friends telling him about the richness and free- 
dom of the States. It was like a fairy tale to people 
who lived a narrow, meager existence in those little 
villages, where everyone cringed and bowed very 
carefully to the rich and powerful. No freedom of 
speech; no hunting in the beautiful forest; no fishing 
in the mountain streams—all that was for the noble 
rich. 

It was no wonder my high-spirited father dreamed 
of a different, free life. But Mother, well secured in 
her lovely home with all her treasures around her, 
could never see the advantages in selling out and 
traveling such a distance across the ever-dreaded 
ocean, just to get another home. She also loved her 
father and sisters very much, and couldn’t bear the 
thought of leaving them, for what she felt would be 
forever. But the old adage, “If you wish long enough 
for anything, it will come true,” proved itself in my 
father’s case, and it came in a wonderful way. 

Mother hired a dressmaker each spring and fall, 
for dressmaking was then a trade. No one else knew 
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how to sew; no patterns were sold in the stores, and 
there were no sewing-machines. So the dressmaker 
came for a couple weeks to do the spring sewing, 
and again in the fall. Seamstresses cut, fit and make the 
clothes by charts, since there were no patterns, for all 
of the family, for one franc a day and their lunch. 

One spring Mother was unable to get her own 
dressmaker, and she was anxious to have something 
new for all of us for Easter. Being a devoted Catho- 
lic, she always made great preparations for that day. 
Not securing her own dressmaker was quite a disap- 
pointment, but fate had taken a hand in Mother’s 
life, only she was not aware of it. Having heard of a 
little old dressmaker who lived in another village, 
she walked over to see her, and I went along. The 
old lady agreed to come each day and work on our 
spring sewing until it was all done. 

She seemed to please Mother at first sight, she was 
so quaint and sweet. We found her living alone in a 
little stone house, flowers blooming in little pots of 
green at the windows with the little panes secured 
brightly. Neat, soft lace curtains stirred gently in the 
breeze. A deep armchair was drawn close to the win- 
dow where she could watch the passers-by. The floors 
were of blue and white tile, and there was a cute 
small fireplace filled with charcoal burning brightly 
in the grating. Two lighted candlesticks gave out a 
cheerful white flame, and a large picture hung over 
the mantle. (I learned later it was Bible text and the 
Lord’s commandments.) Also in the room was a 
small table with a snow-white cloth on which lay a 
large Bible. A pair of spindle-legged chairs stood be- 
side it. I fell in love with the simplicity and neatness 
of that home, and went to visit it many more times 
in the future. 
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The little lady was dressed in a bright red skirt 
with black stripes, short to her knees; bright blue 
woolen stockings; quaint, daintily-curved wooden 
shoes on the smallest feet I ever saw. A white high- 
headed cap, frilled all around, stood on her white 
hair which fluffed out from under the edges. A large 
cat curled on the rug in front of the fireplace. 

We girls had only a few dresses and they were of 
good material, so as one of us outgrew them, the next 
one younger took them. We wore our good dresses 
only on Sunday, and as soon as we got home from 
church we took them off. Then they were brushed 
and hung in the wardrobe till the next Sunday. 
Therefore, a couple of weeks of sewing fitted us for 
the season. 

The lady gave us a chair, and speaking in a soft 
voice said, “Que puis—je faire pour vous?” 

Mother told of her dire need and the old lady 
replied, “But Madame, I am a Protestant, you Catho- 
lics hate us. How could you use me, a heretic, in 
your home?” Mother said: 

“I try to be a good Catholic. I hate no one and 
would not let that fact make a difference if you will 
come. I like you very much, and you can’t do me or 
mine any harm. Please come.” Fate was again laugh- 
ing and slowly winding its chain. 

The next week the little old lady came to our 
house. I heard the noise of her wooden shoes clink- 
ing on the paved yard, for I had been watching for 
her, as I was to be the first to be fitted. I ran to meet 
her. Out of her pocket she fished a nice little sewing 
box which she had made since we met. 

“I loved you at first sight,” she said, “and from 
this time on, you are my girl. I have no children of 
my own. Give an old lady a kiss.” I did, and we were 
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fast friends as long as my family was in Belgium. I 
spent many evenings at the seamstress’s home, and 
she always found a piece of rock sugar candy for me 
in her deep pocket. 

Because it was near Easter all of the good wives 
were cleaning house for the spring. One day my 
mother was busy scouring and polishing the brass 
candlesticks and crucifix and Madonnas which orna- 
mented the mantlepiece. The little old lady was sew- 
ing in the best corner of the living-room where the 
sun shone brightly on the sweet old face. I was sitting 
there, too, with my little sewing box on my lap, for 
I was learning to hem a handkerchief. I was then 
nearly ten years old. She had given me a small square 
of fine mouseline de soie, a piece of her wedding 
dress, which was yellow with age. I was staying home 
from school for my dress had to be fitted several 
times that day. Missing a day of school meant little in 
those days anyhow. 

The old lady who was paying quite a bit of atten- 
tion to Mother as she continued her work, noticed 
her kissing a crucifix as she returned it to the shelf. 
“Madame Duboise,” she said soberly, “What are you 
kissing those idols for?” 

Holding a crucifix of Christ on the cross, Mother 
replied, “This is one of our blessed Jesus, and this 
other one is the Mother of Christ, and through pray- 
ing to her we get our sins forgiven. You Protestants 
do not believe that, I know, but we think it is per- 
fectly right.” 

The old lady said no more, but little pitchers 
have big ears, and when at dinner I told Father that 
old Jeanette had seen Mother kissing her crucifix 
and said that it wasn’t right, he talked it over with 
Mother and said that he would come in next day 
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and talk to the seamstress for awhile. And he did. 

Father and Mother and Jeanette had a long talk. 
Softly and gently the old lady brought my broad- 
minded father around to her way of thinking. She 
read to him out of the little Bible she had with her. 
Mother was harder to convince, and the little old 
lady brought a few more proofs to bear. As she came 
each day, she talked to them both a little more, and 
read to them from the Bible. As she read, she ex- 
plained it thoroughly, and made the meaning very 
plain. 

She brought us the quaint picture I had seen 
above her mantle and it was hung over ours. What 
my parents now considered brass idols, disappeared. 
A little later she took our family to her church pas- 
tor and we were taken in as members of the little 
Presbyterian church in the village. A little later old 
Jeanette was Godmother of the next born in our 
home. 

I am only relating facts, not wanting to say any- 
thing against any church, but wanting to bring to 
the readers of this book a clear understanding of how 
fate brought about what was in life for us, as she 
weaves slowly but surely all that is destined for her 
subjects. And thus a few years went by quite dif- 
ferent for Mother since her change of faith. 

My mother was very fond of her five sisters and 
one brother. Her own mother had died when she was 
thirteen years old, and she had taken care of her 
sisters as though they were her own. The youngest 
had been only three years old. 

Even as a married woman with children of her 
own, Mother could not bear to leave them and start 
out for the New World. But after she joined the 
Protestant church, everything changed. Her father 
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forbade the younger sisters to go near her, and al- 
though only a few miles separated the two homes, he 
was sure they could not go. For a young forest grew 
between our home and theirs, where the king oaks 
had been cut down years before. The small forest 
formed quite a barrier, but I remember one night 
when two of Mother’s sisters were bold enough to 
come through the forest after their father retired. 
Dressed in men’s attire and each with a heavy cane 
in her hand, they threaded their way through the 
trees to our village home, their large Newfoundland 
dog accompanying them. 

Mother was wild with joy, for several months had 
gone by without her seeing any of her people. But 
her joy was cut short, when the visitors pleaded and 
scolded and used all their store of knowledge to get 
her to change her belief and come back to the Moth- 
er Church. My parents couldn’t see it their way, so 
at last the sisters left, disturbed and disappointed 
with the results of their hard-earned call. 

Mother’s oldest brother, who was in the lumber 
business in a nearby city and fast growing rich, drove 
up in his coach one evening. ‘There was a heated 
argument about the change of religion. Finally 
Mother said, “Joseph, let us not argue any more; 
take this Bible home and read it; then come back in 
a couple of weeks.” 

Come back he did. One Sunday he drove up with 
his coachmen up front. Uncle was sitting bold and 
high and looking so stern, we children thought, in 
his broadcloth suit with brass buttons. He got out, 
closed the door and came in. We liked our Uncle 
Joseph. He always brought us something, and this 
evening he had a large package under his arm. We 
ran to him as we always had. Mother was smiling. 
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He laid the bundle on Mother’s shining table, untied 
the knots, and all we saw was a mass of paper bits. 
He spilled them all over the table, saying, “Cathe- 
rine, there is your precious Bible. You will have 
enough to build a fire for a few days.” Calling her a 
turncoat, he walked out of the house in a rage, got 
in his carriage, told the coachman “home” and drove 
quickly away. 

Many months passed before we saw Uncle again, 
although ordinarily he and his family often left the 
city and came to our village, where, sitting in the 
shade of the trees on our lawn, we enjoyed a country 
luncheon together. We children loved to run in the 
green orchards, where the trees were planted in the 
meadows, and all was like a velvety lawn the year 
around. 

Uncle’s family never came again, but once in awhile 
when we were in town, we children would step into 
the lumber office. He continued to be kind to us and 
would give us half a franc to buy candy, which we 
hoarded carefully.—We couldn’t possibly buy half a 
franc’s worth of candy, so we saved it for the feast. 

After my uncle left, Mother cried bitterly. Despite 
their differences they loved each other dearly. Uncle 
was, as he thought, justly angry, and felt he was act- 
ing for her good. Father tried to tell her that God 
knew best, and all would be right if she trusted Him. 

“At least,” he said, “you have me and the chil- 
dren.” Mother picked up the pieces of her Bible, 
and believing that the word of God was sacred, she 
tied them all together in a large linen cloth. I 
watched her going upstairs to a storeroom where the 
discarded furniture was kept. She put the bundle in- 
side the old grandfather clock and shut the door. It 
was still there when we left in 1880. 
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We barely peeked into Grandfather’s room. It 
contained old hats and coats, and large pictures in 
colored frames of Grandmother and Great-Grand- 
mother. There were old guns, powder horns and up- 
holstery patterns there, too. The room sent shivers 
up our backs. Oh, no, we always rushed past the little 
oaken door which led into the room. Mother knew 
that the Bible was perfectly safe in the clock. 

Mother never did things half-way. Having accept- 
ed the new church, fully convinced that she was 
right, she sent us to Sunday School regularly. The 
Sunday School paper was a great treat. Reading was 
my chief delight, and until then I had read only 
school books. Soon I got library books, my Sunday 
School teacher exchanging them for me on Sunday. 
I had plenty of time to read them while herding 
cows. For there was no school library in those early 
days. It came later, but I was out of school by then. 

Three years went by. Mother would go to Sunday 
School with us one Sunday, Father the next, each 
in turn. Since no one took babies or small children 
to church in that country and there was always a 
small child in our home, one of them had to stay. 
On Father’s day to stay home he always had a boiled 
dinner hung on the old crane over the fireplace when 
we returned. He cooked things a long time over a 
small slow fire, and all the flavor of those vegetables 
stayed with the meat. His toast and coffee and every- 
thing else tasted so good after the long walk. Father 
was a good cook and we children enjoyed his dinners. 

After a hasty dinner we children walked the same 
way back to church and attended Sunday School 
which was held in the afternoon. In all, Sunday was 
a red letter day for me. Father herded the cows in my 
place, and I met other children. Some of them re- 
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mained my friends after we moved to the United 
States, and we kept up a loving correspondence. 

When I was twelve years old, Mother asked Father 
to build a new house away from all of those cottages 
in which the workmen and their families lived. She 
said that we would be more by ourselves, and that 
the noisy children annoyed her. Again Father set to 
work to make bricks—two large kilns. He made us 
children help, but he hired some neighbors also to 
handle and carry the bricks this time, and soon he 
had all of the material ready to start building. 

That summer a lovely two-story, six-room house 
went up in the orchard. Mother furnished it nicely, 
though not luxuriously, and we moved in. By that 
time, though hardly thirteen, I had quit school. How 
I did want to keep on going! I was nearly out of the 
grades. But Father decided I was old enough to take 
the milk to the city, where there was a much better 
market for it. He didn’t want to hire someone to do 
it since that would cut the profit, and surely I had 
learned enough: I could read and write and cipher 
well enough for a woman. (Once in awhile a boy 
was sent to a higher school, but never a girl, and no 
amount of begging or crying would change it.) I 
cried bitterly, but to no avail. The folks couldn’t 
understand my ambitions; they had had so much 
less, and they had gotten along nicely. 

Soon after, I was fitted with a yoke and two large 
milk cans, and I began my new job as milk-deliverer. 
I wore wooden shoes, short red skirt, white bodice, 
and a white bonnet as I went to my customers each 
day—rain, hot sunshine, sleet, or snow. We had to 
measure the milk ourselves in pint or quart measures 
and be careful not to spill it, or we would not come 
out right with our patrons. 
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It was quite a task for a girl thirteen years old, yet 
I enjoyed it. The load got lighter all the time; I saw 
much that was new to meas I looked in the beautiful 
shop windows. I never tired of that. 

I had to keep my accounts straight by myself. Cus- 
tomers only paid every two weeks, but I got along 
fine through it all. One place where I liked to stop 
and linger a half an hour or so each day was a whole- 
sale and retail store. It was kept by a jolly, fair-faced, 
red-headed man, kind and understanding. He had 
lived in the United States and could talk English 
and French fluently. He often came to our home and 
talked to the folks about the States. 

We were all very friendly, and when I was in his 
store he let me wait on some of the customers. I liked 
to clerk, and told him often that I wished I might 
work in the store. He spoke to my parents and they 
decided to have him deliver a supply of goods to us 
so that I could start a store of my own—and I only 
fourteen years of age! 

I was delighted, though I was very young and had 
a lot to learn. We fitted one of our large rooms that 
fronted a village road, built a small outdoor shed for 
the flour, feed, and oil, and there I was. I was all 
atremble when my first customer came in, and I am 
sure that she got the better of me as I fumbled with 
my scales. Then there were no canned goods; even 
spices had to be weighed, sometimes only a couple 
of pennies’ worth of something, but I soon got used 
to that. 

Again I had to keep books to show to the whole- 
sale house and the customers, but it went well. For 
Mother and Father could not attend to any of these 
things as they were unschooled. My first disappoint- 
ment was that I had to give up night school which 
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had started a year or so after I quit school. 

My brother Julius helped me a lot. He would go 
in the orchard and gather pears and apples which we 
pot-roasted and sold, he and I sharing the profit. He 
also cleaned out the store for me and went to the 
butcher to get meats for the Sunday dinners, bring- 
ing everything in a wheelbarrow which he made 
himself. The profits Mother let us keep ourselves. 
Julius also went out in the woods to pick wild goose- 
berries and strawberries which I sold for him. In the 
summer he and my sister gathered the fragrant lilies- 
of-the-valley which grew in abundance in the young 
forests. I sent them to the city to the wholesale man, 
and he retailed the flowers for us. 

Nearly three years went by and the store paid well. 
Father and Mother were satisfied that my venture 
had been a success, but it got to be a real job for me. 
The newness was wearing off, and I longed for a 
little freedom. Father kept talking of the United 
States. I was on his side. The breach between Mother 
and her girlhood home had waned somewhat and 
they were all getting along fairly well together. 
Her father growing old and softer-hearted, allowed 
his daughters more privileges. So Mother could visit 
her sisters again, but it was never the same. There 
seemed to be a barrier, a cold intangible something 
between them and us, and nothing we could do could 
bridge it. 

Another situation was coming along. My brother 
was eighteen years old, another year and he was to 
be called to draw in the army lottery, and if he got 
the unlucky number he must go to the garrison for 
military drill and might be called to serve his coun- 
try in case of disturbance. Mother had heard a little 
about soldiers during the latest, the Alsace-Lorraine 
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War, and was terribly afraid of what might happen. 
So coupling her estrangement from her people with 
this other fear, she at last consented to Father’s try- 
ing to sell our home. 

I’ve wondered many times, had they known how 
great the change would be, if they would have 
dared it? They loved the quiet and simple, although 
hard, life to which they were accustomed. They re- 
alized full well they would never come again to the 
people they knew, the many friends they possessed, 
the beautiful home with its lovely flower garden, 
their church, even their language. I am thinking now 
how my father with all of his ambition and courage, 
wouldn’t have believed he could accomplish so great 
a dream. He did, but many a time he and Mother 
spent hours talking of the ways and doings of old 
Belgium, and I am sure that deep down in their 
hearts lay a hunger for their early life in the home 
back there. Only the heart knows its own trials. ‘The 
early life remains with us best, even if it is heavy 
with hardships, as I know now myself. Hard work 
doesn’t count when one is looking forward, expect- 
ing the future to fulfill the plans seen through rosy- 
colored glasses. 
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ye SEN NCE FATHER had gained Mother’s 
; oee he set to work. He had a 
|| cousin who had been wanting a coun- 
B| try home, and had often asked Father 
“ei to give him first chance if he ever 
SES A wanted to sell. Well do I remember 
the day when Father brought Mr. Lemoine over. 
We already knew and liked him very much, having 
been at his home in the city several times. Since he 
had no children, he was especially fond of us. Of 
course we were enthusiastic over the prospect of 
traveling to America, and now we realized that Fath- 
er was really selling. The wheels were in motion for 
us to leave our native surroundings and the only 
home we had ever known. We felt that, slowly but 
surely, there was going to be a wrench, a heart-felt 
emptiness that nothing was likely to fill. 

I remember when Father was leaving early one 
morning he said, “Well, I am sure when I come 
home tonight I shall bring you news, and I hope it 
will be America for us.” We looked at Mother; she 
smiled and said, “Francois, be sure that you are not 
making a mistake. We have a lovely home here.” 

Daddy said, “It is true, my Dear, for you and me, 
but what future is there for these children?” 

“I can see that you are right,” she agreed, “but I 
am afraid.” 

Father went on, “You know as well as I, Catherine, 
that no matter how much ambition a man has here, 
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he can barely make enough to feed and clothe his 
family, and by working hard and denying himself 
any luxury, he can just raise his children, and there 
is no question about any future for them. We have 
been married 20 years, living here in these same sur- 
roundings. Let us take the risk for a bigger and bet- 
ter future for all of us. There may be rocks ahead, 
but we are still young. Trust in me and please God; 
He will guide our steps. I know and realize that it is 
a great step across the Atlantic, but it has been 
crossed before, and many of our friends have made 
good homes in the United States of America.” 

Mother said, “I only hope that you are right, and 
I think that you are.” 

That evening when Father came in he threw his 
hat in the air and said, “Goodby Belgium, Vive 
l Amerique!” We cried a little and laughed a little 
and our faces were white. Father explained briefly 
that Mr. Lemoine had come to his terms and our 
house was sold, and then we retired to our beds. 

Sleep did not come easily that night, and when it 
did I was troubled with dreams of rough waters and 
fish with gleaming eyes that jumped out at me from 
the green waves which came floating over a great 
white ship. I woke up early, as it was my job to light 
the fires. 

Looking out the window, I saw a robin pruning 
his feathers, chirping cheerfully and shaking his head 
at me. He seemed to say, “Cheer up, cheer up, it is 
going to be great.” 

I ran upstairs and told Mother that breakfast was 
ready; brought the baby down; dressed her, put her 
in her chair and fed her. Soon we were eating our 
breakfast. Father was radiant, Mother a little pale. 
My sister Louise, only six years old, said, “Daddy, I 
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can carry my little pig to America in a basket, can’t 
I?” We all laughed and that broke the tension. 

Then we began to make plans in earnest. Father 
went to the city to see our wholesale merchant. He 
had visited the United States so he helped arrange 
our passage, passport, and all of the red tape required 
for emigrating. 

The wholesale house took back all of our store 
goods, Father auctioned our furniture privately 
among our neighbors and friends, and soon we were 
ready to embark on our adventure. 

While Father and Mother were busy attending to 
all these details, we children went among our friends 
bidding them goodby. Many a tear was shed by my 
schoolmates. All of us realized we would never see 
each other again. I went to the schoolhouse and saw 
my dear teacher who held me in her arms and softly 
said, “My dear girl, let us hope that although these 
partings are hard, much happiness is in store for you 
in the great country called America. We love you 
and hate to lose you from among us. But such is life 
—meet and part, and that is all.” 

She was a lovely person, and I liked her very much. 
She died two years after we left, one of my school- 
mates wrote me. She had spoken truly when she told 
me that life consisted of meetings and partings, but 
she herself was so young to be torn from it. Little 
we know of what is to come to us or how soon it will 
come—better we don’t, or who could face it? 

It was December 14, 1879, when, having loaded 
our three large trunks in a wagon, we bade goodby 
to our home. Mother, Father, and the three youngest 
members of the family rode. The twins, who were 
11, myself, then 16, and my oldest brother, who was 
18, walked. It was about two miles to the home of 
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the man where we were to spend the night, before 
leaving next morning for Antwerp. 

One of the twins said to me, “Say, Sister, aren’t 
you a bit afraid?” 

“Not afraid,” I replied, “but my heart is acting 
rather queer.” And I did have a sinking sensation as 
I went to the tree where I had carved my initials and 
those of a good-looking boy friend. I lay my head 
on the letters and cried softly, kissing the last of my 
early girlhood goodby. No matter what would come, 
I wanted that scene to stay with me in full array, and 
I can see it now. 

The snow was a foot deep everywhere. Limbs of 
the trees were heavy with icicles; the courtyard was 
a soft blanket of snow all around. The pond was 
frozen over, and we had taken our last slide on it the 
day before. Casting my eyes over the village, I could 
see the jumble of cottages with their thatched or 
tiled roofs. A few neighbors were making their way 
home after seeing the folks off. There was the bark 
of a dog, the bleat of a goat—I have never forgotten 
any of it. 

We made our way slowly to the place where we 
were to spend that night. The road sloped gradually 
upward, till at a turn, we could look back and see 
our home and the surrounding ones that spread 
about. Taking my eleven-year-old sister by the hand 
I said, “Turn around, Josie dear, and take your last 
look. Do you see the smoke going out of yonder 
chimneys? It will be some time before we'll be sitting 
beside another fireside in another home, and what 
will it be like?” 

The scene was very dear to both of us. The blue 
and red tile roofs alternated below, each house with 
its own ascending column of blue smoke. The 
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trees were heavy with snow, and from somewhere 
nearby we could hear the sound of some old man 
flaying out a few bundles of rye. Several boys were 
throwing snowballs at each other, and screamed oc- 
casionally with delight or rage. We were losing some 
of the threads in the carpets of our lives, and we 
knew not whether to laugh or to cry. 

My brother, who was not the romantic type, 
brought us away shouting, “Come on, you weeping 
willows, no use fussing. We are going to the land of 
the free, and won’t I go hunting when I get there.” 

One of the men who later became my brother-in- 
law told me once that he wore off the bill of his cap 
doffing it for the higher class. Yes, we were glad to 
be heading for the place where men could all live 
their lives freely. 

We dried our tears and trudged along with our 
hearts made lighter by hope, that bright light which 
keeps the fire burning in all hearts to the last. We 
were young, and soon put away the past and looked 
into the future. 

Of course changes came to the Belgium we knew 
in the years that followed. A brother-in-law who, 
strange to say, had lived unknown to us about a mile 
from our Belgium home, went back in 1912. He 
brought back the news that all was changed, al- 
though the last home which Father built for us was 
still standing, all good and sound. There were now 
good streets, car lines, and electric lights in the vil- 
lages and beautiful homes of concrete blocks. Every- 
thing was quite citified. Forests had been cut down 
to make more fields. A large military fort stood on 
my father’s and mother’s property, a couple of miles 
from our home. 

I have never returned, although I always wished 
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to. But my husband and children demanded care in 
my best years, and now I am alone but too old to go 
home unaccompanied. 

We arrived at Mr. Lanfrau’s in time for supper. 
After our walk in the snow we were hungry and 
ready for the nice meal which Mrs. Lanfrau served 
in a much different style than that which we were 
accustomed. She was from America—a Southern girl 
who had lived through the Civil War. Their home 
was beautiful—never before had we seen rugs on the 
floors, and we were afraid to step in at first. But Mrs. 
Lanfrau soon made us feel at home, and her husband 
had lots to tell us about the United States. 

The hours flew by while we listened to our hosts. 
They told us about how young they both were at the 
time of the war, how he had taken her with him and 
run away so as not to be conscripted in the army. 
How, when they were both only in their teens, they 
were married late one night by a Justice of the Peace. 
And how, finally, they made for New York, and what 
a terrible time they had to get passage. If it hadn’t 
been for the help of a rich uncle, Mr. Lanfrau said, 
they would never have been able to make it. At last 
they had journeyed to Mr. Lanfrau’s former home, 
and remained. 

As the story went on, the little ones grew sleepy. 
Mrs. Lanfrau took the baby, aged twenty months, 
rocked her to sleep, and laid her in a snowy white lit- 
tle bed which she had made ready. Then taking us to 
a lovely room, she bade us all good-night, saying she 
would ring the bell in time for us to dress for break- 
fast. Such splendid care was new to us. They were 
true friends and grand people. 

Sleep didn’t come easily to any of us. We knew we 
were to leave for the seaport the next day, and we 
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felt that old Belgium and all that had filled our lives 
would soon be memories. Although youth is always 
eager, we knew that there was to be a great change 
in the coming years. 

About midnight, the doorbell downstairs rang. 
We heard our host going down, and soon he was 
rapping at Father’s door. He came to say a messenger 
had delivered word that the ship would not sail for 
at least a week and maybe more. They would wire 
us a day ahead. 

So there we were, with a few days more to spend 
among our friends. Our host and hostess made us 
feel perfectly at home. We children walked back to 
our village and enjoyed further visits with our old 
school and schoolmates, and I talked again with my 
dear teacher. Mother and Father went to their old 
home and spent another day with her father and 
sisters. The days passed swiftly. I was nearly seven- 
teen, but I felt the wrench deeply, and no matter 
what life could hold for me in that great country 
America I vowed I would never forget these times, 
even though there had been many hard tasks to per- 
form. 

As young boys of his age usually are, my brother 
looked eagerly ahead and laughed at my talk of 
memories, friends and homesickness. “Forget it,” he 
would say, “think of what is ahead.” Little did he 
know of the trials and heartbreak to come for him— 
he died in California at the age of 67, broken-hearted 
and alone, and a lot of troubles and cares were his 
before the end. That was ten years ago. 

The other children were too young to feel pain 
at the parting, so I could just look out and think how 
soon all would be different. Yet I could not realize 
what a great task it was for Father and Mother, who 
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with only a few thousand dollars took their family 
of seven children across the Atlantic and on for an 
additional five-days’ journey to a place called Ne- 
braska. They could not speak a word of English, 
and Mother was none too strong. Yet they risked all 
they had acquired in twenty years. 

In looking back over the years I can see they 
reached their goal, but I am sure that many times 
they longed for their old way of life. Mother espe- 
cially continued to yearn for her lost loved ones. 
Many others have made the same sacrifice risking 
all that they have saved so carefully. 

I can look back and wonder how they did it. A 
great dreamer myself, I watched my father’s face 
and sturdy bearing through it all, and partly under- 
stood what he saw in the future. Yet often it must 
have been more than he bargained for. Since then, 
I have read of the covered wagon trains that crossed 
the plains, and I feel our migration was a small un- 
dertaking compared to that of the early American 
pioneers. 


WE COME TO AMERICA 
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A January, 1880. The snow and ice were 
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gone, but it was foggy and cold in the 
AR <4! carly morning. All our trunks and 
j useage were loaded into the old dray 
24} that took us to the city of Liege, 
where we were to take the train to Antwerp. It was 
our first ride in a dray. Drawn by a pair of dapple 
gray horses, we made our way slowly to the old 
depot, but were very much alive and ready for any- 
thing that might come along. 

The train pulled up to the station; we got in, and 
moved on another step to our destiny. Eyes eagerly 
glued to the car windows, we saw everything that 
came in view. Although Antwerp was not a great 
distance from where we lived, we had never been 
there before. We watched the Dutch windmills slow- 
ly turning, and as we proceeded the city unfolded 
to our view until we entered the seaport of Antwerp. 
Ships of all kinds, large and small, and from many 
different countries, lay at anchor. We couldn’t look 
enough. Everything was new and exciting. The day 
was bright; the sun had chased away the clouds and 
the streets were filled with vendors crying their 
wares. 

Fish were being unloaded and there were fish and 
oyster peddlers everywhere, their little carts drawn 
by one or two Newfoundlands, or other large dogs. 
Women were dressed in gay attire, with frilled caps 
on their heads, short red skirts, and bright blue or 
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green capotes, or jackets. They carried lettuce, cab- 
bage, carrots, or potatoes in flat baskets which were 
fastened to heavy suspenders on their backs. Others 
bore on their heads great basketsful of dressed chick- 
ens. Pretty girls approached with bright smiles to 
sell their pretty nosegays. 

We could hardly walk to our hotel there was so 
much to see, but our guide, the good Lanfrau, took 
us safely enough through the streets. After a deli- 
cious meal he took Father to the Bourse where he 
was to change his money into American currency. 
When Father came back to us he had little to say. 
His entire fortune, a considerable sum in Belgium, 
was very small when transferred into American 
money, he had discovered, and after obtaining tick- 
ets, paying transfers and taxes, there would not be 
much left to buy the coveted kingdom in America. 
But we were on our way and there was no going 
back. Our home had been sold, our possessions were 
in three trunks, our passages bought, and Father 
was game. 

Early next morning we walked down to the boat- 
landing. All was confusion and great turmoil, with 
the rush of people trying to get aboard. The noise 
was deafening. People old and young—mothers with 
babies in their arms, elderly couples, a few with 
“honeymoon” written on their young faces and all 
aglow with their future in the new world. All were 
eager for adventure. 

With us was a young Frenchman who, declaring 
he must follow the light of my blue eyes, had asked 
Father to advance him money for passage to our des- 
tination. His name was George Delugneau. A black- 
haired, black-eyed Frenchman from Paris, he was 
the son of a family who had settled in the city of 
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Seraing, close to our village. We were agreed that 
we were madly in love. It seemed real at the time, 
and we both were in the second Heaven when 
Father agreed to take him along. He settled in Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, where as a watchmaker he prospered 
well in this country. He made good his promise to 
Father, too, but I did not marry him, for we discov- 
ered we had only been in love with love. George 
married a French girl, and I visited them often while 
we lived in Blue Hill. 

Two other Belgian families accompanied us, to- 
gether with their grandparents. They were Monsieur 
and Madame Louis Lemeunier and their two chil- 
dren and Monsieur and Madame Joseph Lemeunier, 
who also had two children. Both men were shoe- 
makers in their home village which lay quite a dis- 
tance beyond our own. Our acquaintance dated 
from a year or so earlier, when as journeymen cob- 
blers they had traveled from village to village to 
make shoes. 

They had fitted us all, coming to the house to 
measure our feet, and then sitting in the shade of 
an outside building to fashion a pair of shoes, we 
children looking on whenever we had the time. It 
hadn’t taken long to finish a pair of shoes, for cob- 
blers carried a small cupboard on their backs with 
all the necessary materials. We could order wooden 
shoes, but we had to go to the shop and give our size, 
and they would be made as heavy as we wanted them, 
or as light and pretty, covered with all sorts of 
flowers, as dainty as evening slippers. We usually 
wore the pretty ones only to church, but sometimes 
we danced in them, and they were as noisy as the 
sound of wood will always be. 

So the three families and my young man mixed 
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among: the laughing, crying, shouting throng that 
crowded the seaport on the cold January morning of 
1880. We looked with awe and fear at the great ship 
which stood at anchor, the white sails blown taut by 
the breeze. For although she was a steamship, she also 
carried sails. The calls and commands of the sailors 
added to the strangeness of the scene. 

A Red Starline steamer, she carried several hun- 
dred passengers, their luggage, and a great deal of 
freight. When we landed in New York we learned 
there were 300 Italians in the third deck below. 
They never came up, and so we hadn’t known about 
them earlier. 

After what seemed to me a never-ending wait, it 
came our turn to ascend the gang-plank and board 
the ship on our way to what my father eagerly hoped 
would be a grand future. 

Finally the anchor was weighed and we heard the 
hiss of the steam engine and the cry, “All ashore!” 
Lips pressed against lips, some of which would never 
press again. Mothers held daughters in close em- 
braces, feeling it was indeed the last goodby, and sons 
shook the hands of the gray-headed fathers they were 
leaving behind. People left the ship hurriedly, there 
was the waving of handkerchiefs, some wet with 
tears, and hurried goodbys. The whistle blew and 
we were off. 

Romantic and tender-hearted as I was, I never 
forgot that day. The Germans sang Liebe Vater- 
land, the French Ma Patrie, Oh Ma Patrie, when all 
at once the Americans on board began with Colum- 
bia the Gem of the Ocean. Most of the crowd on 
deck knew no English but they sensed the song’s 
importance and all noise stopped until the singers 
were through. Then the cry, “Hail America!” was 
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heard in a mixture of languages, and down the chan- 
nel we went. 

We watched the land as long as it was in sight. 
Locked in my father’s arms, Mother felt she really 
had burned her bridges. Thoroughly worn out with 
the work, worry and parting with her friends, she 
retired to her cabin and left the rest to me. My task 
was to feed and put the other youngsters to bed, a 
duty I performed the rest of the voyage, as Mother 
was sick during the whole trip and only came on 
deck when everyone was ordered up daily for fresh 
air. 

The queenly ship plowed its way across the At- 
lantic, occasionally upsetting our meals in our laps 
or taking us off our feet out on deck, where I spent 
most of my time holding on to two or three of the 
youngsters. 

Father, when not keeping Mother company, 
walked the deck holding one of his babies by the 
hand. The twins, Julius and Josie, aged eleven, 
would also help, but I was always kept busy with 
little time to visit or enjoy the friendly advances of 
my fellow-travelers. Ship travel, as those who have 
experienced it already know, is the friendliest and 
pleasantest of all ways. Like one great family, every- 
one is ready for singing, dancing, playing, musical 
instruments, or any other sort of entertainment. 
‘There was nothing but the waves with their white- 
caps, the blue sky, and the cries of the sailors in the 
rigging, till one day came the cry “Land ahead.” 

The day before we had seen several small boats 
like black logs floating on the waves, which the cap- 
tain had said were manned by fishermen, who were 
out no more than a day’s run from land. We would 
be in sight of land soon, he assured us. 
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To say that everyone was glad would be putting 
it mildly. Those eleven days had been a nightmare 
for some. For myself, I had been too busy to be sea- 
sick. Others, instead of enjoying the days as they 
came, were impatient for the end of the voyage. 

In no time we began to see shadows in the dis- 
tance; soon they became substances, and buildings 
and trees took shape. The great New York harbor 
was in sight, and what a sight it was. While we were 
still some distance out, a small boat left the landing. 
It proved to be the pilot boat, coming to take our 
great ship through the channel. We watched as the 
rope ladder was thrown and the pilot climbed 
aboard, moving as easily as a monkey at the circus. 
After greeting the captain, he took charge and soon, 
moving slowly and majestically, our ship docked at 
the customs house. 

The 300 Italian steerage passengers, who had 
boarded the ship at Antwerp, emerged, then the 
women in hoops and black full-length skirts which 
were elaborately embroidered. Their bodices were 
scarlet, and as they talked and gesticulated, their ear- 
rings shook. They were trying to stop the officers who 
were examining the contents of their satchels, cases, 
barrels and old boxes. ‘The picture would have been 
laughable if it hadn’t been so pitiful. Here were 
their precious possessions, which they guarded care- 
fully, suspicious of everyone in this strange new 
land. To the officers it was just another day’s work, 
and they did it with careless efficiency, sometimes 
having their bit of fun as they scattered the poor 
people’s belongings. The more the emigrants cried 
and begged and scolded, the more horse play the 
customs officers indulged in. 
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a EFTER the customs officers were fin- 
WANG} ished, the emigrants were permitted 
Ney! to go up the gangplank. More scared 
CaP a than ever, they followed other offi- 
2) cers into the Castle Garden, where 
aSa] the great doors opened to the simple, 
hard-working Italians. 

Soon the second-class pessengers, to which group 
we belonged, took their turn on deck, and we had 
to see our carefully-packed trunks thrown apart and 
our goods scattered. Mother never said a word, but 
she looked on sadly. 

Mrs. Lemeunier gave the officer a piece of her 
mind in French as he carelessly pushed her best 
starched white caps around, but he couldn’t under- 
stand her. It was just as well, I thought; he wouldn’t 
have liked being called a Cochon. I saw one pom- 
pous German slip a little bag under his arm. It was 
no larger than a pigeon egg, and with a deft move 
he dropped it into the horn of a large brass trumpet 
which had already been searched. I decided it must 
be diamonds he was smuggling through. 

We were taken into the Castle Garden, which 
looked immense, and I am sure covered several 
blocks. The three families kept together, as we fol- 
lowed a guard appointed to look after the emigrants. 
He took us into a large room where there were 
stoves, tables, and benches and we could make our 
meal. It was late afternoon, so after buying bread, 
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butter, meat, milk and coffee, we sat together pre- 
paring the food. 

It seemed good to be on land again. If we hadn’t 
been afraid of getting lost, we would have taken a 
long walk. As it was, we just strolled back and forth, 
the length of the great building. Darkness came early 
since it was midwinter, and we began to think of 
going to bed. Well supplied with bedding which we 
had used on board the ship, we spread our blankets 
and heavy pads on the floor, and lay down, after 
asking God to watch over us. We were tired out with 
excitement and the worries of arrival. 

Father’s dream had come true—he really was in 
America—but that was only the first step. Many 
hardships greater than he had expected were await- 
ing him on the western Nebraska plains, for which 
we were bound. He always carried the load alone, 
for Mother, although a good wife and mother, car- 
ried no responsibility in such matters. 

Soon almost everyone was asleep. In every part of 
that station slept men and women, all waiting to go 
to different parts of this great new world. 

Next day an interpreter came to tell us that our 
train would leave that evening and that we must 
have our baggage weighed to see if we needed to pay 
excess freight charges. It was another trial for people 
who had never before traveled more than a mile or 
two from home during all their lives. 

The two Lemeunier families had only two paid 
fares each and into their old trunks had gone a 
great deal of greatly-treasured heavy kitchenware 
and many brass saints and Madonnas. Extra payment 
was required for their baggage, and they had little 
money. So amid a great uproar of loud talk, tears, 
and sighs, they took out many of their cherished pos- 
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sessions and piled them up for the junkman who 
hovered near, well aware of the emigrant failing. 
They received in return a few nickels and dimes, 
and wiping their eyes, thus took their first taste of the 
new cup of distress. What was left they repacked and 
were ready for the train. 

I still recall boarding that train. How the Ameri- 
cans must have chuckled to themselves as we crowd- 
ed toward the coaches. We were loaded with baskets 
and bags, filled to the top with tin dishes, blankets, 
pillows, and even a small mattress rolled tight. We 
also carried enough food to feed the seven of us, for 
we did not know where we could get off for more. 
Every grown man carried a good gun, which he had 
bought in the old country with great expectations 
of hunting on the prairies. We were as green as the 
meadows of Ireland. Yes, we must have looked comi- 
cal to our American fellow-passengers, but it was not 
comical to any of us: it was nearer tragedy. 

My eyes were glued to the window as I held my 
smallest sister in my arms. The other two little ones 
nestled close to me. As five. days went slowly by I 
wondered whether there really was a state called 
Nebraska, or whether the goblins were shifting it 
farther away each day. We were so tired of making 
coffee and frying wieners; of sleeping, or trying to 
sleep, in the car seats. It was worse than the boat, 
for there we could undress and really stretch our 
limbs. 

In Pittsburgh we had to wait all night in the 
depot. Our train was to leave the next meéening, so 
we stretched our blankets and lay on the hard floor 
(to the great disgust of the agent, who looked at us 
as though he thought we were crazy). But we were 
too tired to worry about appearances, and we did get 
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some rest. Next morning we folded our bedding, 
picked up our belongings, loaded up with food 
again, and boarded our train. Our next stop would 
be Chicago. 

Everything in that great city proved strange to 
us, especially the frame buildings, for we had never 
before seen any. In the Old Country there had been 
only masonry, stone, brick, or marble, but never 
wooden structures. We never grew tired of looking 
at the different colors and trimmings of the houses 
we saw as we traveled west. We crossed the city of 
Chicago by bus to reach another depot. When the 
bus driver saw all our belongings, which to him 
looked like so much junk, he shouted and raved a 
lot. But we couldn’t understand a word, so at last 
he took us across the city anyway. We were satisfied. 
Mrs. Lemeunier, a regular shrew, made good reply 
in her own language, but fortunately he couldn’t 
understand her, either. At the other station we were 
taken in and shown where we could clean up and 
get something to eat. 

In our car was a young man who could speak 
fairly good French. On his way to visit his folks in 
Iowa, he took us in charge from Pittsburgh on. He 
explained all about the rest-rooms and restaurants 
and told us not to worry, that he would be with us 
again half an hour before our train started. That 
would be a couple of hours, he said, and he left his 
suitcases by our luggage so we could be sure he 
would be along in time. He was a gentleman, and 
kind; I have always thought a good mother must 
have raised that lad. 

There was much talk among our three families, 
and some laughter, as we saw so many different peo- 
ple and scenes. But our parents carried a great load 
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of responsibility and felt it every step of the way. 

During the five days from New York to Blue Hill, 
Nebraska, all our thoughts were on reaching our 
destination and seeing what was in store for us there. 
Newsboys passed through the cars, and candy and 
fruit sellers put packages in our laps which we 
were afraid to touch, because we knew we would 
have to pay for them, and there was no money to 
spare. We children hadn’t been given a penny to 
spend since we left Belgium. A package of figs was 
left alongside the shoemaker’s wife, and, she de- 
clared, “I am going to eat it; the vendor had no 
business to put it there.” 

When the peddler came back he wanted his pay, 
but she turned on such a volley of French and made 
so much fun of him that at last he left in disgust. 

At last, bag and baggage, we reached Blue Bill. 
It was late in the evening of the fifth day. In January 
we had written our friends of our coming, and one, 
a carpenter named Lepause who had a shop in that 
little town, met us at the depot. We were 20 in num- 
ber, with many bags, boxes and what-not. I can im- 
agine now how we looked to the Americans who 
gathered at the small-town depot. Whether or not 
our friend was embarrassed we were too green and 
tired to notice. The older ones all talked at once. 

Our farmer friend lived out of town several miles, 
we were told. He would take us there next morning. 
He divided our group, taking part of our crowd to 
one of the two hotels in town, and the rest to the 
other. We had our supper there, and for the first 
time since we left the homeland, we slept in beds, 
clean linen and all. Then we bathed and crawled 
into bed, willing to stretch out and forget all the 
hardships of the trip we had finally accomplished. 
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We children had enjoyed the novelty of travel; 
change after change made no difference to us—we 
could laugh no matter what happened. But we were 
to learn that there was more to it than play for all 
of us. 

When we got up next morning we were taken to 
the dining-room where a good breakfast was served 
to us in American style. Hungry as we were, we en- 
joyed it very much. Going out into the backyard of 
the hotel, we saw a pile of corn of all colors, large 
ears of what they called calico corn. We each wanted 
an ear and by gestures we were given permission to 
help ourselves. 

A little later Lepause came up with a team of 
mules hitched to a lumber wagon. We had never 
seen such animals before; Father knew horses but 
not mules. We all climbed in and sat down on the 
very bottom of the wagon, 20 of us, with all our 
bundles, and we drove to the country in style. Mother 
was given the spring seat. Never having had such a 
ride, we felt like nobles of Belgium in their chariots. 

But where were these grand farms of which we 
had had such glowing accounts from our friends? 
Father and Mother looked at each other when the 
driver pointed at the little sod houses that showed up 
here and there along the road. Our driver told 
Father that they were made by plowing the prairies, 
cutting up the sod and placing the squares row upon 
row until the walls were high enough. Then doors 
and windows were cut out with a spade, and home- 
made doors and little windows fitted in.—These were 
the houses in which people lived for years while they 
strove for money to build good homes. Because the 
Blue Hill country was newly settled, all the buildings 
were yet primitive. 
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As far as you could see, the prairies were nothing 
but brown grass waving to the wind. The real color 
was new to us, for in Belgium the grass was green 
the year around. Father could not understand it. 
We had lots to learn. Wire fences stretched about 
fields where corn had been grown. A few cattle ap- 
peared here and there. Everything seemed wild and 
queer to eyes that had seen nothing larger than a 
garden patch, and only the neat village homes of 
Belgium. 

Soon we arrived at the home of our old friends 
and they were glad to see us. Their home was a 
three-room dugout, built up against a hill and dug 
in past the bank. The walls were sod, and the roof 
was of logs and willows. Native lime dug from a 
nearby gully finished the inside. 

Our friends had only enough money for the im- 
plements and horses and cattle needed to make a 
start in this great wild country. Women in those days 
bore hardships side by side with their husbands, and 
real mates they were, always looking ahead for a 
better future, which finally came for most of them, 
but only after years of hardships. ‘The country was 
great in promises, and some years the crops were 
wonderful, but the pioneers stood failures of all kinds 
and worked in scorching heat to save their crops. 

The next few days were spent seeing the country, 
but our minds were filled with the cozy homes of 
Belgium, the orchards, the green fields, the churches 
and large schools, and the feeling of home. There 
was such a contrast between them and the little huts 
of sod with the bare dirt up to the doors. ‘The adults 
saw everything with bewildered eyes. Mother wept 
and wrung her hands, realizing the finality of the 
move we had made. 
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But sturdy Belgian blood rose to the occasion. 
They knew that sitting back and pitying themselves 
would not do. But there was no room for self-pity. 
Homes must be made for the children, and there 
were plenty of mouths to feed. 

All that part of Nebraska was already taken up 
by homesteaders who had settled some few years 
earlier. Farther west there was still land for a man 
to file on. Settlers were obliged to live on their land 
a certain number of months each year, which allowed 
them to be gone at intervals to earn money for im- 
provements. After five years they received a deed 
to the 160 acres. 

The other families that had come along with us 
were very poor—how they had ever ventured, I can- 
not tell. They came with less than $100 each, count- 
ing their last sou or penny. Bidding us goodby, they 
left with their babies, all four of whom were under 
three years old. They left with a French friend who 
had come on a visit from that part of the west to 
which they wanted to go. I can see them yet, sitting 
in the bottom of the lumber wagon, which was 
drawn by a team of lean old horses. Their trunks, 
bundles, and lunch were piled high, and the old 
couple was bundled in blankets, for they expected 
to be on the road several days. They would ask per- 
mission to sleep in the barns of the settlers along 
the way, and would try to hunt their food. They had 
100 miles to make. 

They waved goodby; the men were laughing, the 
women weeping softly, but nevertheless trusting that 
fortune would smile on them some day. More chil- 
dren were born to them amidst hardships and poverty. 
Our families kept in touch, and before many years 
Father sold out and we came to live quite near them. 
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After our friends left, Father began to look around 
in earnest to see how and where he could begin an- 
other home in the land of the free. Although it was 
so very different from what we had expected, he 
resolved to set himself to the task, and the sooner the 
better. The greatest handicap was our inability to 
speak or understand the language, and we had to 
depend on our friends to do all of our business, at 
least for some time. Although we didn’t have much 
money, we could get along for a little while. The 
first thing Father did was buy a team and a wagon 
and learn to drive. He had never before handled a 
team, but he was soon at home with the gentle horses. 

Father was 50 and Mother 45 when, after buying 
80 acres of land with a large dug-out in a bank, they 
took us to the place we would now call home. Pre- 
viously it had been owned by a bachelor who had 
moved farther west to homestead. He sold out to us 
for $200, and Father felt it was at least a beginning. 

Mother still pined for her beautiful brick house, 
her beloved furniture, and her crisp curtains flying 
in the breeze; the stone-paved court-yard set out in 
the orchard, and the year-round green grass. She 
wept bitterly as she stepped into the old dugout of 
two small rooms, with its dirt floor and two small 
windows near the willow-covered roof. She had giv- 
en up entirely, but we children laughed and made 
jokes. I was 17, my older brother Frank, 19, the 
twins, Jules and Josie, were 11. And then there were 
three younger ones, Louise, Reffie, and Adele, the 
baby, being only 20 months old. I tried to help 
mother them all. Declaring we would go and earn 
those big dollars, I said, “We’ll soon have you in a 
better home, Mumsie; dry your eyes. We are going 
to ride in our own carriage and go places and have 
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lots of fun. We will learn to talk their language and 
we'll get along fine.” 

Having settled us in a domain where we could 
plan our own meals and attend to our few belong- 
ings, Father and the boys began to inquire for some- 
thing to do. As the ground was then frozen and 
couldn’t be worked, there was no work which could 
be done at home. 

Near us were two farmers who had put off the 
husking of their corn until too late the fall before 
and with the early winter snow, the crop was still 
on. Spring would be here soon, so now they were in 
a rush to get the corn out. Our French friend went 
to see them and soon Father and the boys were husk- 
ing corn. Farmers had no money to pay, so each time 
they came to the seventh load, Father hauled it to 
our farm. They worked for several weeks and Father 
soon had a large pile of corn. Some he hauled to 
market to pay for much-needed groceries. But corn 
brought only eight cents a bushel, and Father knew 
he could do much better by holding it to feed to the 
hogs later on. Thus the last of the winter went by. 

The old bachelor who had previously owned our 
place hadn’t been home for months before he left. 
In the early winter he had gathered his corn crop, 
with the leaves still on, and piled it up in the house. 
Working on that corn, we children learned to husk 
and at last hauled it to market. We filled several bed 
ticks with the leaves, buying unbleached muslin at 
5c a yard for the covers. 

Following the instructions of our friends, we dug 
in the nearby bank and obtained native lime to 
plaster the walls. We nailed up sack-cloth for win- 
dow-panes, so a little light could pierce through. 
Later we got hold of panes of glass and could do a 
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better job. We cut another door in the wall, and 
Father bought foot-wide boards to floor the rooms, 
and after being without a home for two months, it 
looked quite inviting to us. Father drove to Blue 
Hill and got lumber to make bedsteads for all of us, 
a home-made table, and benches to sit on. A rocking 
chair for Mother was our only luxury. 

Our first trouble was fuel. Father had bought a 
large cook stove, would serve as a heater also, and 
it was up to us children to hunt fuel for it. About 
half a mile from our home there was a creek where 
bunches of sumach bushes grew; their red berries 
showed a long way off. We gathered all we could find, 
and when they were all gone, we gathered corn 
stalks. Taking the ropes that had bound our trunks, 
we would start out early in the day and keep going 
until we had gathered and bound enough to make a 
huge stack of fuel in the yard. For spring and sum- 
mer fuel, many of the settlers burned buffalo chips, 
dropped by the herds that roamed the prairies before 
the country was settled. It made good fuel, and we 
burned some, too, but soon rebelled and took to 
the corn stalks and stubble again. 
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=q) HEN spring came, Sister and I made 
TA ST flower boxes and went out on the 

3g) y% OP =] prairies to dig up the wild plants 
3 NA that blossomed so sweetly there. 


Later we crocheted hanging baskets 
dj and put bright tin cans inside, and 
then ae flowers in them. We kept our floor 
scoured bright, and also the table and benches, and 
waited on the weather. 

Soon my older brother was turning over the 
brown sod and putting in corn. About thirty acres 
were already broken, and there we sowed the wheat 
which we expected to take to the grist mill in the 
fall. Father made a large garden, but when the hot 
winds came (as they do in that part of the country) 
most of it dried out, so we only had what we called 
“early garden”. That year the boys dug into the 
bank and built barns for the horses and stables for 
the cows. They also dug out a large pig pen, as 
Father intended to raise hogs. We lived on wild 
meat, mostly rabbit, and once in awhile a prairie 
hen or a mess of quail. The tender, juicy quail meat 
was quite a luxury, and the boys loved to hunt so 
we had it as often as could be managed. 

Father bought one cow, so gentle that any one of 
us could take care of her. She would come home and 
stand near the barn, lowing, until she was milked. 
We had plenty of milk and we churned quite a bit 
of butter, using a dasher and earthen jar churn. ‘Two 
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young sows added later were expected to bring that 
long-coveted herd Dad wanted. To get feed, the 
twins and I would take a large sack and go half a 
mile from home, gleaning the corn missed by the 
huskers. Sometimes we had enough to treat the cow 
with a few ears, too. 

Our cooking wasn’t much. Father bought several 
sacks of potatoes and some corn meal, and our daily 
fare consisted of boiled potatoes in jackets, corn- 
bread, fat pork, and as spring came, dandelion 
greens. We were learning how to use an oven, and 
tried to bake a little cake. Although I realize now 
that they were failures, how good they tasted then! 
Sometimes we would eat sour milk with a piece of 
dry bread. We had cottage cheese but without the 
cream, for it had to be saved for the butter, which 
in turn was sold to buy coffee, sugar and other nec- 
essary groceries. 

Only Mother could have butter on her bread. 
She was still very poorly, and we feared tuberculosis. 
We tried to keep her happy, and the home bright 
and cheerful. We didn’t mind the hard work, for 
we loved the country, strange as it was to us and it 
was easy to see the great possibility there. 

Tending to the family’s needs was my responsi- 
bility. Josie was a great help, but the baby demanded 
much care. She had grown so weak on the ship that 
she had stopped walking, and had to learn all over 
again. Yet, mostly, we were happy, our greatest con- 
cern being to see Mother well again. 

It was hard to cook and wash for nine of us and 
to make beds, mend and see to all the clothes, but 
we kept going, waiting for better days. And we had 
confidence in Father and the wide spaces of this 
grand country where one could go about doing as he 
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felt, and where there were no special rules for the 
well-to-do and different ones for the poor. 

In the evenings of those first days we would all 
sit around on the floor by the cook-stove, each in 
turn filling the stove with corn stalks to keep the 
fire going. We listened to Father as he built castles 
in the air. He was living in the future. Mother lis- 
tened with wistful eyes and I am certain now that 
she couldn’t follow his plans. Her mind was on her 
health first, then on her home and people so far 
away. She was unable to see how a good home could 
ever be hers again. Her eyes could not see the fu- 
ture, but only the past. 

With the help of a French and English dictionary 
we were trying to learn the new language. When I 
pressed my older brother to study, too, he always 
said, ‘‘I’ll learn mine outside among the people who 
speak English.” 

And he did learn in his way. ‘The younger ones 
decided to study with me, and thus by the light of 
an old oil lamp, we spent the winter evenings. 

The study evenings ended as spring came along 
and we neared the spring school term. How I hoped 
that Mother would be well enough by then for me 
to go! 

Ei bought two more cows and more hens. We 
girls churned butter in the dasher churn, washed 
and pounded it, and carried it, in baskets to the 
store. We also carried the eggs in baskets, regularly 
walking the three and a half miles to Blue Hill, re- 
gardless of weather. Our feet ached in our coarse 
shoes, and often as we trudged along, we would look 
over our shoulders to see if some approaching team- 
ster would offer us a ride. We were glad to climb in, 
sitting in the wagonbed and lifting our eggs high at 
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every bump in the road, for fear of breaking them. 

The return trip was easier, unless we had a heavy 
weight to carry home again. The team and wagon 
were not for us to use, for the horses had to be saved 
to do the farming. So Josie and I did the marketing 
and even enjoyed the outing and the striped sticks 
of candy the old storekeeper gave us for a treat. 

Once in awhile we were allowed to go to singing 
school, and on Sunday we went with friends to the 
Presbyterian church services in another little town. 
Although we couldn’t understand the sermon at all, 
we followed the services with enjoyment. We liked 
the ride, too, and the people we met and began to 
talk with, as we understood more of the language. 
When the spring term of school opened, our neigh- 
bors took us to the little frame school house just a 
mile from our home. How green we must have 
looked to those wide-awake boys and girls! 

We who had been taught to be quiet and self- 
effacing, to remember our short-comings and try to be 
meek, must have looked like scared rabbits. Our neigh- 
bor told the teacher, a young girl in her teens, that we 
were the new foreigners, lately come from his own 
country and that we were to get started at once to learn 
English properly. ‘Then, being a busy farmer, he left. 

The teacher spoke to me, but I couldn’t under- 
stand, and the children started to giggle. She rapped 
sharply with a ruler, and as soon as they were quiet, 
brought a register and pencil, pointing to the names 
written in file; I understood at once and in good 
style wrote our names, ages, and place of birth. She 
smiled at me sweetly, and from then on I was hers 
to command. She taught us the alphabet, and soon, 
with our good French education as a base, we could 
build words and read them. 
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I was permitted to attend school for a few days 
only; my mother couldn’t get along without my help, 
so back I went but with a few good lessons that really 
did help. I taught myself two hours each day. With 
the help of an English and French book which we 
had brought from Belgium, I studied at home two 
hours daily. Learning comes easily when you are 
young, so I made good progress. 

Getting the children dressed, preparing their 
lunches, sending them on their way, washing, bake- 
ing, churning, scrubbing floors, making beds, made 
lots of work. And gathering cobs in the pig pen was 
no pleasant job. Often it was necessary to carry 
water from a neighbor, a quarter of a mile away. 
Father would take a home-made wheelbarrow, put 
on two five-gallon cans, and go fill them for me in 
the mornings, but the supply often ran short, es- 
pecially on wash days. 

The washing was done on the board. There were 
a great many of the heavy coarse garments, and I 
was only 17. Mother did as much of the light work 
as she could but there was still more left than I 
could do. Josie would say, “TIH stay home today and 
help you,” but I wouldn’t let her. 

Spring ran into summer and school was out. Each 
day grew hotter. The corn stood very high, and the 
wild parsley spread thickly around its roots. Brother 
made a sort of stretcher, and we went to the corn- 
field and gathered load after load each day, to feed 
the little pigs and their mothers. It was hard work, 
but not so hard as carrying water from the neighbors. 
We all went barefooted and our feet grew calloused 
from the hot ground. Even after we washed them at 
night, they burned so that we would keep them out- 
side of the sheets to cool off. 
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One day two young men came by with a wagon- 
load of well-drilling tools. ‘They tried to make us 
understand that they were well drillers, but we 
couldn’t figure out how a hole could be drilled just 
anywhere and produce water. After much parley, 
Father got our French neighbors to do the talking. 
The men agreed to put a well down for $45, and 
wait till the crops were harvested for their pay. So 
at last we had a well, and could enjoy the comfort 
of having plenty of good fresh water at any time. 

Summer passed and Mother gradually improved 
until she was her old self again. ‘The warm days had 
healed her, and she ceased coughing. Only when let- 
ters came from her sisters in Belgium, did she in- 
dulge in tears and wish she had stayed at home. 

The fall days were beautiful. ‘The ripening corn 
and the sound of the threshing machine each had a 
beauty of its own. Crops were good that first year, 
and after Father and Brother Frank had husked 
their small crops they went out husking for the 
neighbors and took their pay in corn. Father bought 
more hogs and more cows, and then winter days 
set in again. 

The children returned to school, and I also went 
now and then. When the weather didn’t permit the 
boys to be out in the fields, they helped me with the 
housework, and so I could often manage a week at 
a time in school. I made many friends among my 
friendly American schoolmates, some of whom re- 
main my friends today. I visited some of them when 
I went East last summer from my west coast home, 
and stayed with them in Hastings, Nebraska. We 
had a real visit, recalling the old times and a bunch 
of green little Belgian children who came to the 
little frame schoolhouse in Blue Hill. 
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Although I couldn’t get much schooling that fall, 
Josie and I attended several spelling matches and 
singing schools at the old schoolhouse. Later in the 
winter we enjoyed sleigh rides, the snow flying up 
in our laps from the horses flying feet, and the jingle 
of the sleighbells blending with happy young laugh- 
ter. Then there was no thought of old Belgium, and 
we knew we were going to like this America. Some- 
times we stayed overnight with our friends, and 
those were the red letter days, for they gave us girls 
a chance to see at first-hand the American way of 
living. 
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regal) E KNEW nothing of the terrible bliz- 
LS A) zards that part of the country could 
A Wey [;) send out, and we weren’t prepared 
$4] for all the snow of that first winter. 
In Belgium it fell softly and quietly 
and lay evenly like a great white 
blanket. There would be no wind, and some morn- 
ings we would awaken to find the world about us 
white, and what a chore it was to walk to school in 
our wooden shoes! We would brush the snow off 
and put hot charcoal in them, then shake them until 
they were dry and we could put them back on our 
feet. When snow came in old Nebraska, it was a real 
destroyer, cruel and fierce and coming when one 
least expected it. 

One evening in early March there was a blue haze 
in the north when we were choring. The wind had 
risen a bit and it was getting colder, but we got 
through with the outside work just before darkness 
came on. As we went in to supper my brother said, 
“We might have a little snow, and then you will 
get a few days of school yet.” 

The summer before we had raised several hun- 
dred bushels of wheat, but since it was selling for 
only fifty cents a bushel, Dad had built a small 
granary to put it in. As we needed flour, Frank 
would take some of the wheat to a grist mill about 
seven miles north of us and get it ground. He always 
started early in the morning and when his share of 
flour and bran were ready, returned home. 
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Frank had gone to the mill early that morning to 
get some wheat ground. About noon it began to 
snow. Slowly at first, then as the wind started to 
blow, the little flakes hit hard and we began our 
chores early. Mother grew increasingly anxious 
about Frank, out on the road. The sky began to 
look queer, and it grew colder and colder. We 
worked hard, carrying box after box of chickens to 
better shelter, removing them from the sod coops 
we had made earlier. For we knew they would be 
full of snow by morning if the storm kept up. At 
last Frank drove in, his horses all sweaty and warm. 
The old miller, wise in the ways of Nebraska storms, 
had urged him to hurry home and had just traded 
his wheat for flour. So he hadn't needed to wait for 
the wheat to be ground, and hurried home when he 
was told a blizzard was coming. But he as well as 
the rest of us had not the least idea what the next 
few days had in store. 

By nightfall we had done the best we could for 
the stock, and carried in several big armfuls of corn- 
stalks and all the cobs we could find around the 
barn. We then went to our little shack and had 
supper, leaving the rest in the hands of the Almighty. 

That night the wind came up and blew in great 
fury, hitting like hail on our little windows. It rose 
to a gale; the rushing sound kept us awake. Early 
the next morning we tried to look out. When Father 
finally got the door open, the snow came inside in 
a tumbled mass. We couldn’t see out; the entrance 
was full. Father, who had been warned to keep his 
shovel in the house until spring, dug a hole for my 
brother to pass through, then Frank shoveled from 
the outside so the rest of us could walk out. But 
outside the wind and snow were blinding. The boys 
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could hardly get to the barn to feed the stock, but 
by their strength and courage they managed to feed 
them all and milk the cow, even though the milk 
froze in the bucket. 

At last, after three days of shoveling snow and 
doing their best to feed the stock, the storm sub- 
sided and we could step out and look on the after- 
math of a Nebraska blizzard. Drifts higher than men, 
were everywhere. The sun seemed to be laughing at 
the damage, it shone so brightly. Many head of cat- 
tle had been caught in their fenced cornstalk fields; 
hogs were smothered in the poor makeshift pens. 

Many of the newcomers were ruined by the storm, 
but we all learn from experience, and after that 
most of the settlers around us had better buildings 
for their stock. We lost only a few hens and one 
large brood sow that made her bed behind the barn 
in an old straw stack, and no amount of coaxing 
or work on the part of the boys could get her out. 

A few days after the blizzard, all was calm again. 
I approached Father, saying, “I could go to school 
now, couldn’t I? You and the boys will be penned 
up here for weeks.” 

“Well,” he answered, “it would be alright if you 
could get there, but how can you make it over the 
sea of drifts?” 

“I can go around some and climb over the others; 
they are as hard as rocks,” I suggested. 

Mother was against the idea, but I argued, 
“Mother, you never see possibilities, but I do.” 

“Yes,” she said, “you are just like your father, 
but you don’t count the cost to yourself. Some day 
you may pay for it.” 

And I hadn’t counted the cost. I started out the 
next day with my younger brother. He wasn’t so 
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keen about the attempt, but he said if I could, he 
surely could. We struggled along, on our way to 
the schoolhouse a mile and a half away. It was cold, 
blue cold like steel. First we got warm walking, 
which was doubly hard work with climbing over 
those great long white drifts. We went around and 
up and down, and made the way twice as long. My 
feet grew cold, but after a while I didn’t feel them 
any more. I had coarse leather shoes, but no over- 
shoes. 

With relief we finally reached the schoolhouse. 
But no smoke was coming out of the chimney, and 
when we got to the door, it was locked—there was no 
school. 

We turned our steps homeward. A quarter of a 
mile back from the schoolhouse we turned into a 
friend’s and asked if we could get warm there. They 
were surprised to see us, but pulled chairs close to 
the old range, and taking off our wraps, told us to 
sit and warm ourselves. Dried apple pie was baking 
in the oven; I can smell the nutmeg and cinnamon 
to this day. As soon as the heat struck me, I fainted 
clear away. The kind neighbors tried to pull off my 
shoes, but they were frozen to my feet. 

Their first thought was to put me to bed, but I 
begged to be taken home. My brother wanted to go 
home, too, but I didn’t want him to try alone. So 
the son of the family hitched his mules to the sleigh 
and started out with us trying to make his way 
around the drifts. He did it, although it was a job 
to coax the mules along among these great wedge- 
shaped mounds of hard-packed snow, which would 
hold up our weight, sled and all, without breaking 
through. 

After what seemed hours (although it couldn’t 
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have been more than thirty minutes), we arrived 
at our snow-covered dugout and the young man 
carried me in. My folks were very much surprised 
when they heard the sleigh bells ring in our yard, 
and Mother anxiously surveyed my condition. None 
of us knew what to do. My feet should have been 
rubbed with snow; on the contrary Mother put 
them in warm water, which brought much pain and 
ultimately caused some of the flesh to fall off. It 
was an experience I well remember, for I suffered 
for years from my frostbitten feet. Then, though, 
my greatest blow was not so much the misery as the 
thought that I couldn’t go to school. While, if I 
had waited a few days, I could have gone for several 
weeks at least. 

We never again trusted the winter snows of that 
country or the freezing cold that came like a sword 
from the north. We treated it with respect, and 
when we faced it, donned heavy clothing and over- 
shoes. 

The next year Father rented forty acres of ground 
from an old farmer and put in corn. He also broke 
the rest of the prairie on his own land and put in 
corn with a spade. It was all hard, but courage and 
sturdiness pulled us through to comfort in after 
years. 

Mother, again her old self, grew used to the free- 
dom of the wide spaces and with the help of sister 
Josie, did most of the work. I was allowed to work 
away from home among Americans, where I soon 
mastered their ways and language. A little over 
eighteen years old, I worked all day, washing, cook- 
ing, ironing and taking care of an entire household 
for two dollars a week. Half my wages I sent home 
to Josie who was taking my place there. That left 
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one dollar a week for myself, and I was very happy. 
I didn’t mind the work; I had done lots harder tasks 
for years. The people were kind, and I learned the 
American way of life which mattered most. 

I made many friends that year. I learned to dance 
and went to spelling and singing school, and at- 
tended my first Fourth of July celebration in dear 
old Blue Hill. With lumber and tree stumps a pavil- 
ion had been erected on the nearby creek. Every- 
one came for miles around. The girls wore cheap 
lawn dresses and straw hats with little ribbons or 
flowers and the music came from a band of farmer 
boys. Firecrackers were popping all around. The day 
passed too rapidly and came to an idyllic close for 
us young folks with a walk in the bright moonlight 
and a stolen kiss. 
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Raa LL OF US were enjoying the new 
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À| country by this time. Two years had 
AIS passed, and Father and the boys were 
p S making money with corn and hogs. 
© The girls were striking up friendships 

es) at school. Even though the language 
was still hard for some of the family, they were hav- 
ing a good time in Blue Hill. I had a good place to 
work and plenty of friends. I was getting interested 
in a young American who said he enjoyed hearing 
my French accent. 

The young Frenchman who had followed us from 
Belgium had a good position in a jewelry store in 
Hastings, Nebraska. He sent for his parents, and in 
a couple of years they were making their home in 
that city. They all remained our friends for life, 
still thanking Father for having given them their 
chance. 

Our parents kept up correspondence with our fel- 
low emigrants to this country. Their’s had been 
much harder times than ours, but they were be- 
ginning to emerge. Two more babies had been 
added to each family, and each young couple owned 
160 acres of land, as well as their cows, horses, sheep 
and chickens, and they felt the future was growing 
brighter right along. 

They were glad they had come to America, and 
felt at home because the people were nearly all 
French and Belgian in that part of the country. 
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Most of them had come from Wisconsin several 
years before. 

Once an oldtimer came to visit Father and told 
of a nice half-section (320 acres), with good sod 
buildings, nicely built, that could be bought for 
$600. Included were 75 acres of pasture land, all 
fenced in. Father and Frank went home with the 
old man, and when they came back a few days later, 
Father had bought the place. Again we were to 
travel to a new settlement 100 miles farther west. 

Orleans, Harland County, was our destination. 
After Father told of the Belgians and French in 
the settlement, and described the French church 
with its own French minister, Mother was all aglow. 
As soon as the 80 acres could be sold, they would 
go. It was about Christmas time, and Father hoped 
to be there in time to seed in the spring. As luck 
would have it, a farmer from Iowa came and set- 
tled on a section of school land near our home. He 
bought our 80 acres for $850. Father had already 
reaped a good bit of money on his investment, for 
he had paid less than half that sum. So he gladly 
turned his steps to another, which he said would be 
as good and maybe a lot better (and that half- 
section sold many years later for $7,500, but Father 
and Mother were both gone then). 

The next spring we prepared to move westward. 
I was still working in Blue Hill. I could speak good 
English, there was a library with many books to 
read, and I loved my employer, but Mother wouldn’t 
let me stay. The lady for whom I worked said she 
would double my wages, and she couldn’t under- 
stand why I did not remain when I wanted to so 
badly but although I was eighteen years old, I re- 
spected the wishes of my parents. 
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By this time Blue Hill was a nice little town. 
Crops had been fairly good and the farmers were 
quite prosperous. Great red barns and lovely dwell- 
ings painted white made the country picturesque. 
Father was told that a hundred miles made quite a 
difference in climate, and that Furnas County had 
a well-earned name. It would be much hotter than 
Webster county, he was assured, and only Buffalo 
grass grew there and he would be sorry if he made 
the change. 

But he was not to be dissuaded. He and the boys 
and one of our Belgian friends piled our goods on 
the two wagons. They drove the cows, and tied 
some of the young horses to the wagons. It took a 
week to reach their destination, for the cattle had 
to rest and graze along the way. A week later Mother 
and the rest of us children left by train to Orleans 
where a kindly neighbor met us. He had a team of 
horses hitched to a lumber wagon, and Frank was 
with him. It was dark and we could see nothing of 
the country as we drove the twenty miles to our 
new home. At nearly midnight Frank said, “Well, 
here we are.” 

A neighbor lady had the fire burning and a good 
supper ready. We were tired and went to bed early, 
but I couldn’t sleep. I was wondering what this 
move had in store for us. At least Father would have 
plenty of land; that was what he wanted. But again 
we had to make new friends and face new condi- 
tions. We had left a country that was coming into 
its own and come to a sparsely settled one which 
I felt was much the poorer. We could only wait 
and see. 

The change was made in the latter part of March, 
and Frank told me afterward how hard it had been 
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to keep the cattle together and to find stopping 
places at night. Great kindness was shown all along 
the way, but it wasn’t always easy to find shelter 
for the stock, and riding horseback all day in March 
weather wasn’t fun. He would remember the trip 
for many a day, he declared. 

The next morning I was up early and out in the 
yard. As far as I could see, the plains were dotted 
with sod houses. Herds of cattle were grazing in 
fenced-in pastures of short curling buffalo grass. 
The house had three large rooms, but no floors. 
There were several good-sized windows which were 
filled with flowers left by the previous owners. The 
pride of the pioneer women lay in possessing a nice 
selection of plants which was increased by exchanges 
with each other when visiting. Collecting quilt pat- 
terns was also a special interest and they were equally 
proud of both. 

Mother enjoyed talking her language with our 
Belgian and Canadian neighbors. Again Father and 
Mother took us to Sunday school at the French 
church. In the evening after the chores were done, 
we young people went to the American church ser- 
vices, walking three or four miles each way. We 
chose special partners as we went along, and soon the 
folks found out that Cupid was hovering around 
with his curly head, bright cheeks and loving smile, 
and pulling the bow tighter and tighter, ready to let 
the arrows fly, and little caring whom he might hit. 

Soon it would be time to plant, so we coaxed 
Father into getting lumber to floor the rooms, and 
cutting in two more windows. Josie and I made 
fresh white muslin-curtains and knitted lace to trim 
them. We bought lime and whitewashed the walls, 
and two more rocking chairs. French and Belgian 
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neighbor women came to visit mother. The precious 
porcelain cups were brought out, and the pungent 
smell of coffee filled the kitchen many times that 
summer. 

Father bought young cattle and pastured them 
and then resold them in a couple of years at a good 
profit. He had reached his goal. He was the owner 
of 320 acres of land, a large herd of cattle, a string 
of good horses, a pen filled with from 40 to 50 hogs, 
a yardfull of chickens, and a nice buggy to ride in 
wherever he wanted to go. In his ten-acre timber 
claim of oak and ash trees he could always hunt quail 
and often brought home several. His dog “Pat” was 
always at his heels. Father would come back tired 
out and dropping into his big chair by the tall cot- 
tonwood trees he would fall asleep, while the old 
windmill creaked and pumped water in the tank 
by the barn. 

Mother had her flowers and her children. We two 
older girls did the housework. The younger ones 
went to school. Crops were fair for several years. 
One year Father threshed 3000 bushel of wheat and 
raised several thousand bushels of corn. The folks 
were now on Easy Street and felt they could enjoy 
the well-earned comforts of life. 

But only too soon Cupid demonstrated that he 
had a right to disturb their serenity. Frank, only 
twenty years old, met and loved a little French girl. 
He lost no time in asking her to be his wife. Her 
parents were very poor and Father and Mother 
tried to make him see that he was too young to 
leave home and marry. He persisted but there was 
some misunderstanding, and the courtship didn’t 
mature. But before the folks had time to feel re- 
lieved, he met and married an American girl whom 
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the folks had never seen and brought her home. 
They had to accept the situation, so they bought 
Frank 160 acres of land where he built a sod house, 
and Father outfitted him with the necessary imple- 
ments and horses and a cow. They moved on and 
as others had done before them, began the struggle. 
Their first baby was born and died the same day. 

Finally they sold out and went to town, where 
they entered church work. Another child was born, 
this time a boy. The family moved to California 
where Frank became an ordained minister and 
preached the gospel for many years. He died at the 
age of 67 in Los Angeles and his wife a few years 
later. Their daughter now lives in Los Angeles. 

At nineteen I met a young French-Canadian 
French boy whose sisters often went with us to 
church gatherings. Soon-the friendship deepened 
into love so strong there was no turning back. He 
had nothing to offer me but his love, he told me, 
and the 160 acres of unbroken prairie land, his 
team, and farm implements, which were very little. 
He wondered how could we make a home. The folks 
tried to warn us, too, but does youth ever listen? 
If it did the world would stop, and the old folks 
themselves who try to direct their offspring, would 
never have dared face the swift current themselves, 
had they known what was in store for them. 

So, feeling sure that the future held happiness, 
we happily told our parents we also could stand the 
hardships, especially if we kept our love bright, and 
we meant to do so. 

There was another suitor who pleased the folks. 
He had a good home to offer, a half-section of land 
close to town with a nice frame house, good out- 
buildings, a horse and buggy at my service, and 
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plenty of everything. My folks wanted me to marry 
him, knowing we were good friends, but I couldn't 
see it that way. My Canadian boy friend had me 
charmed and all I wanted was to be with him. 
Father was very stern, and Mother wept as she tried 
to make me see the advantages and the splendid 
start I would have and the contrast if I started so 
poorly. It didn’t convince me. Had I known of all 
the trials ahead, would I have decided differently? 
No indeed, for when love reigns supreme all is well. 
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MONE aif the se ba mie = 
OSAP, r spirited horses of my future husband, 
A PA his lumber wagon. The justice 
lived four miles away, a hard drive for that time of 
year, but this was our day. His father and sister 
were with us. The wind was sharp and cold, but 
“Happy is the bride the sun shines on,” and it was 
shining brightly. 

The official, himself, opened the door. We were 
cold, so after we had warmed ourselves by the kit- 
chen stove, he took us to the living room. It was 
Christmas day, and toys and candies were scattered 
on the floor, and the glowing faces of the children 
added to our joy. We were told to join hands. All 
was still; even the little ones listened as the mar- 
riage service was read and we proudly answered the 
necessary questions. My husband was 23 and I was 
20. There were no wedding bells or flowers or gifts 
when we said, “I do,” in the little sod house, yet 
we were blessed. 

We were quiet going home. We both felt ready 
to breast together whatever the future held. Our 
thoughts were on the words of the judge. “Until 
death do you part.” We sat there tremblingly. hold- 
ing hands. Father LaLonde drove. 

Without words we understood that we belonged 
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to each other, and we were not afraid. Eventually 
we reached his mother’s, who had prepared a nice 
dinner. She embraced us both, and with tear-filled 
eyes and a loving smile, gave us her blessing and good 
wishes. Only one thing marred that day, none of 
my people were there. Father and Mother were 
still angry and would not permit any of the fam- 
ily to attend the wedding. 

Later in the day, the snow began to fall and the 
wind started blowing. It was going to be a blizzard, 
so the relatives got their horses out quickly, hitched 
them to the wagons, and started home. By night 
the wind was raging and the boys had a hard time 
to chore, but they managed it somehow. That was 
the end of the wedding day. Very bright in the 
morning and very stormy at the close; I wondered 
then whether our lives would be like that. The 
future alone would prove it. 

In that part of the country it seemed almost im- 
possible ever to wrest a worth-while living from the 
brown curled sod they called buffalo grass. It took 
great courage and love to carry on. A young woman 
who linked her fate with the lover of her choice, 
knew beforehand that they would have to be real 
mates, that there would be many hardships to en- 
dure. 

My husband had staked a claim, 160 acres of 
prairie land, and built a shanty fourteen by twenty 
feet. He had taken his team, gone out near the spot 
where he planned to build his home, and turned 
up the sod with a square cut plow, then he cut it 
up into strips three feet long and loaded them onto 
a platform wagon to be taken to the spot he had 
staked out. The pieces were laid in rows, one length- 
wise, the next crosswise until the four walls were 
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as high as he wanted them. Then with a spade he 
cut out windows and one door, pushed frames into 
the holes and inserted a set of windows as cheap as 
he could buy. 

From the nearest growth he obtained the nec- 
essary wood, buying a tree from the lucky man who 
owned land adjoining a creek. The one where my 
husband went was called Sappa Creek. A tree cost 
$1 or $2, and made a ridge log and rafters for the 
roof structure. Most of the poorest settlers cut wil- 
lows for the first covering, then placed a layer of 
cut sod and shoveled dirt on top and there was a 
house. Cost: Roof, $2; windows, about $2. The door 
was generally made of two boards 12 inches wide 
with three cuts and two sections of 2x4’s to hold 
them together, which was about two weeks’ work. 
The neighbors usually helped each other. Of course 
the roof was not perfect. During a heavy storm the 
rain would come through, and many a time we got 
up and held umbrellas over the sleeping little ones. 
After the storm, the bedclothes would have to be 
put out to dry. It was not pleasant, but it was all 
early pioneering. 

My ambitious young husband had worked in a 
stone quarry that fall and as late as the weather 
permitted which was nearly Christmas. He had 
earned about $100, and he had been able to make 
our home quite a bit better than many of the other 
sod houses around us. The windows were deep and 
long, the door, one that had been bought—a great 
luxury—and I also had a board floor. It was of 6- 
inch white pine boards and did I keep it white! 
When we butchered a hog, I peeled the fat from 
the intestines and with lye, made plenty of soap to 
use on my floor. With an old horsehair brush I 
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scoured it on my knees. Often my husband found 
me at work. He laughed and then scolded me, say- 
ing, “Keep the little barn clean.” But I was proud 
of my first home and although I have had more 
beautiful ones since, I have never been happier than 
during those days in the sod shanty on the claim. 
We worked and planned and were always think- 
ing of the better days to come. In the beginning we 
set up housekeeping with $50. It was the total sum 
my dear lad had in his pocketbook when we drove 
20 miles to Orleans, Nebraska, on a cold January 
day following our marriage. The great storm had 
kept us from getting to town earlier to get what 
little we needed. So we had stayed on with Ed’s 
folks, who lived only a mile from our little shanty. 
_ Only $50 to furnish our little nest! We reached 
town about 1 o'clock; it was fearfully cold. After 
eating our little basket of lunch in the barn office 
where we had put the horses, we began to shop. 
A little drop-leaf table, three round-back chairs, a 
small cupboard with tin reinforced sides, a modern 
bed with wooden slats. (No spring, no mattress; we 
had a cornhusk bed tick at home). A small second- 
hand stove, some gooking utensils, a washboard, 
dishes, a little glassware, a couple of flatirons with 
an iron handle, some groceries, and our $50 was all 
but gone. Longingly I looked at goldbanded and 
goldleaf dishes. They were double the price of the 
plain ones. My husband said, “You shall have these.” 
“No, Edward,’ I answered conscientiously, “we 
still have to buy a hog to butcher, you know.” 
“That’s alright, I’ll find some work somewhere a lit- 
tle later, husking corn for somebody. If I have to go a 
hundred miles east I’ll find work, and you shall have 
the dishes,” and he told the merchant to wrap them up. 
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When we went by the furniture store again he 
asked, “Don’t you want a little rocking chair? You 
will have to rock-a-bye some day.” 

He lead me into the store and I blushingly stood 
by as he bought a small rocking chair with cane 
seat and back. He paid for it, counting out the 
coins until his purse was so nearly empty that I 
cried as we left the store. The merchant presented 
us with a wooden bowl and paddle, to work our 
butter in when we got a cow, he said. It was a long 
time before we got to use them. 

We left Orleans about four o’clock. It was soon 
dark and we had twenty miles to go. Wrapped in 
a heavy comforter which my husband’s mother had 
given us, we started home, cold, tired, and hungry. 
We drove for several hours trying to keep warm 
with our arms around each other. Once in awhile 
Ed would ask if I was cold and tired, and he would 
point to the lights in the houses as we drove by and 
say, “Tomorrow, Dear Heart, a light will shine 
from the lamp in our home.” 

After many hours of driving, the horses trotting 
right along, we came to the end of the trip. My 
mother-in-law had a comfortable warm house and a 
nice hot supper for us. She had sat up, knowing 
that we would be late. My husband unhitched the 
tired horses, put them in the barn, unharnessed and 
fed them before coming to the house. After eating, 
we felt better and told Mother about our purchases. 
She embraced us both and turning to me she said, 
“My Dears, I am still here, and although as yet we 
have very little except a family, we have had many 
blessings. Let us thank God.” 

Then she knelt and petitioned the great Father 
that He would always be with us and bring us the 
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happiness that would bless the lives of those who 
trusted in Him. 

The next morning dawned bright and cold, so 
cold that one’s breath froze on the window panes. 
But our loaded wagon was outside, and there was 
nothing in it that could freeze, I was eager to get 
to my own home. My husband hooked his prancing 
team to the wagon, and down the hill to our little 
abode we went. We unloaded, not velvet carpets, 
a Frigidaire, an electric stove and all the beautiful 
things that brides have today, but a few meager, 
necessary articles very badly needed to keep the 
home fires aglow. 

First we set up the little stove, finding one leg 
broken and a make-shift necessary. It was a disap- 
pointment. I put my arms around my dear hus- 
band’s neck and said, “It’s alright. You can fix it, 
Dear,” and out he went to return with a piece of 
wood. He soon had a leg made and the stove set up. 

In no time we had our little household in place. 
Mother had given us my husband’s bedding. I made 
the best of it, promising myself better as soon as I 
could get it. Noon came. Mother had given us some 
bacon and eggs and ground coffee, and I had my 
husband's first meal ready promptly. An old dry- 
goods box was our table, and a couple of blocks of 
wood were chairs. I called Ed from the barn where 
he was getting firewood. When he came in, I showed 
him our set-up: paper for a tablecloth, tin pans on 
the stove with potatoes in their jackets, bacon fried, 
scrambled eggs and good coffee, but no cream. We 
had forgotten it. He kissed me lovingly and said, 
“Dear, I hope we'll never have less, and although 
we may have it served better and perhaps more 
elegantly, it will never taste better.” 
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We shed a few tears of happiness and then began 
to eat. It tasted like no other meal ever could. We 
were at the height, by ourselves in our own shanty 
with our own few belongings. Hope was in our 
hearts and we never forgot. Many meals have I 
served since in beautiful homes and on snowy white 
damask cloths. The silver has shone brightly and 
the china has been fine, but none was enjoyed like 
that first one, when our young hearts were full of 
the greatest happiness. 

At its close, my husband and I knelt and thanked 
God that he had joined us together, and pledged 
ourselves that no matter what came, we would hold 
together through all the years He would allow us, 
and make the best of whatever might come. What 
love and courage it took to redeem that vow! 

It was midwinter. ‘There were two feet of snow 
on the ground and hard cold freezes that would last 
perhaps a month or six weeks more. Our house was 
not plastered. There was some sort of native lime 
in the edges of the ravines in that part of Western 
Nebraska that could be dug out and mixed with 
sand to make plaster for the walls. When dry, it was 
an attractive peach-cream color. Ed told me about 
it, and at once I wanted to go and get some. But he 
thought there was too much snow. 

“Well,” I responded. “If you can remember the 
ledges that have it, we'll find it and start covering 
these dark grey walls.” 

Ed still thought I couldn’t travel at all in that 
snow, and certainly not half a mile away. But I 
wanted to try. 

“In that long dress?” he asked. For we wore our 
dresses to our ankles then; they were as much too 
long then as they are too short now. 
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“What!” I demanded, “have you only one pair of 
those overalls? Go and get your old ones.” 

Laughing, he brought them to me, and we were 
soon rigged out like a pair of tramps. Running, fall- 
ing, tumbling down the ravine, and then digging 
through the snow in several different spots before 
we found the much-desired clay that was to brighten 
the walls of our little home. 

We put all that we could carry in sacks and made 
several round trips, both of us laughing, although 
I was tired enough to cry, but wouldn’t let Ed see it. 

The next day we went down the path to the well, 
dug where the water was nearest to the surface. We 
looked around for the sand and gravel that had been 
taken from the well, and spied the little round 
mound. Again we scraped the snow and carried 
buckets of the sand to the house. After bringing it 
inside and thawing all the lime, we made a mortar 
in my new zinc tub, leaving the rest of the job for 
the next day. We were up at daylight next morning. 
After a hasty breakfast my husband made a board 
trowel while I did the dishes. Then came the real 
work. Neither of us had ever plastered before, and 
applying it to sod made the job still worse. 

After trying several corners and not being able to 
make it stay on, we decided to wet the walls, hoping 
the dirt wouldn’t roll back with the mortar then. 
My dear lad went down the hill to the well, brought 
two pails of water and we sprinkled the walls quite 
freely. Wonder of wonders, it not only stayed on, 
but remained on until after the walls went down 
and a frame house took the cabin’s place, 13 years 
later. We plastered nearly all of one wall that day, 
my husband throwing it on with his hands, while I 
used the trowel, smoothing the plaster nicely. 
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At sundown we made a wood fire in the little stove 
to dry out the room and went to his folks to sleep; 
our house was too damp. One mile in two feet of 
snow. We walked hand in hand like two tired chil- 
dren. Mother had a good supper for us, and we need- 
ed it. We were back at the plastering the next day 
and the next, until it was all done. It took us nearly 
a week. We were proud of the completed job, it 
looked very cozy, and we could really appreciate it. 
Unknown to me, my husband had bought a can of 
pearl-gray paint, and surprised me by painting the 
window-frames and the door. The last time he had 
trimmed the horses’ manes he had saved the hair 
and made a useful, though not artistic, paint brush, 
and now he needed it. 

Plastering, painting, and scrubbing were all done. 
Window panes were shining like diamonds. Then I 
began to place my little menage in order. From strips 
sawed off a 12-inch board, I made a little wardrobe, 
nailing on grain sacks which I split open. I screened 
off a corner for our clothes, of which we didn’t have 
many, and made a little stand for the lamp and a 
few other knick-knacks. Earlier I had braided a large 
rug made from old coats, which I placed in front of 
the bed. I divided off one-third of the room, using 
muslin, and made tie-backs of bright blue calico. At 
the kitchen windows I put up brightly-hued cre- 
tonne curtains and tied them back with cheap lace. 
It was all we could do to our one room; but I would 
have a nice kitchen added to it, I made up my mind 
to that, even if it didn’t have a floor or a board roof. 
It would be needed badly when the hot weather 
came on. 

The next spring, after the crops were in, I began 
to plan for it. Each day I helped my husband at his 
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work, so he could have time to place a few strips of 
sod each day until the room was finished. It didn’t 
get plastered until the next fall, but it did make a 
shelter for the table, the stove, and the chairs to sit 
on while we ate our meal. A few grocery boxes nailed 
to sticks driven in the soft walls held the utensils 
and dishes used every day in the little kitchen. I 
ripped up gunny sacks and tacked them on the floor, 
and nailed white muslin in the windows. Since the 
walls weren’t plastered, I had to dust each dish as I 
used it, but it was all in the day’s work, and the con- 
viction that our makeshifts were temporary helped 
a lot. 

I did my morning work in the kitchen, fixing 
enough for supper, too, on the hot days. 

Later we finished it up better. I filled my windows 
with plants that bloomed so nicely, and it really 
wasn't so bad. We lived in hopes. We had to have a 
lot of that, but health, love, and youth, were three 
guiding stars. We kept our eyes on them, as all old 
pioneers had done before us to reach their goal and 
most of them did, as the lovely towns in that part 
of the Middle states did prove later. 
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took my husband years to forget. Later, when they 
would have helped us, he wouldn’t accept it, and I 
didn’t blame him. What we reaped would be the 
fruits of our own labor, and we would owe no favors 
to anyone. 

Time finally healed the breach between them and 
Father trusted Ed with all his business. But we didn’t 
need help by then. 

Spring came early that year. My husband and I, 
our fingertips bleeding, husked the corn pile in the 
yard, using the best of the husks to refill our bed 
tick. We sold the corn at the fabulous price of 7c 
and 9c a bushel, and hauled it twelve miles to town, 
returning with a few groceries and the flour we had 
to have. I hadn’t enough to do. We had no money to 
buy materials for fancy work, and I found time hang- 
ing on my hands. I made early garden and raised 
200 chickens (we bought setting eggs at 7c or 8c a 
dozen) and with a dozen hens and I kept chicks 
hatching until late summer. My husband’s mother 
had given us two geese, and they soon increased to 
a flock of those. Because we had only a little sod 
coop, I often had to gather the little chicks in my 
old flour-sack apron and carried them into the house 
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when a storm approached, for they would have per- 
ished in the little holes. Sometimes I had to keep 
them all day or night before I could give them back 
to their cackling mothers outside. It was no play to 
raise chicks until they weighed three or four pounds, 
then sell them to the butcher at $1.50 a dozen, if I 
could sell them at all. 

I milked the cow Ed’s father had given us that 
spring, and staked her out on the grass nearby. One 
afternoon when my husband came from town he 
called me to the wagon and said, “Got a present for 
you. 

I saw a large box with the lid fastened tight; he 
lifted the lid, and there were seven little pigs, black 
as night, sleeping on straw, worn out by the lurch of 
the wagon and the heat. But as soon as the lid was 
opened they began to grunt and wanted to jump out. 
We closed them up again, Husband put his team in 
the barn, and we went to work hunting for limbs in 
our woodpile, a board here and there, and a few 
nails, to build a temporary pigpen. Ed cut a few 
limbs to throw over the top, and I cut sunflowers 
and carried a bunch of hay for a roof. 

Like most farmers on a trip to town, Ed had taken 
his gun with him and had brought several prairie 
chickens and bob-white quail which I had already 
cleaned, so for supper there was fried quail, boiled 
potatoes and dandelion greens, which I had gathered 
earlier in the day. I had also baked bread and made 
a custard pie, and soon we had supper. Appetite is 
a good seasoner, and we did enjoy a well-earned 
meal. 

Now I had an additional job with the pigs. Ed 
said he would take care of them, but I wouldn’t per- 
mit it. I enjoyed carrying the sour milk and watch- 
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ing them fight over it. One little fellow was always 
left out, and I would climb in the pen, take him 
under my arm and feed him in a little pan by him- 
self. Soon he wouldn’t even try, but would come to 
the side of the pen, look up at me and grunt as much 
as to say, “Here I am; take me.” 

I also drew water for the horses, filled their man- 
gers with hay and their boxes with corn, and then 
walked up the hill to get dinner. Custard or vinegar 
pies were the only kinds we had. Once in awhile we 
had a loaf cake with no frosting or trimmings. Sugar 
was cheap, to be sure, and plentiful, but it took 
money to buy it. As cheap as eggs and butter were, 
our supply could buy only the actual necessities. 
Many of the farmers raised sugar cane and made 
barrels of molasses. They sold some to the stores and 
kept the rest for sweetening, for making vinegar, 
and for table use. It helped out, especially where 
there was a large family. ‘There was plenty of pork, 
and neighbors often killed a beef and traded with 
each other so each had plenty of both kinds of fresh 
meat. It hung in the granary and would stay frozen 
all winter. Later we did the same, when we had 
enough to trade. It took time to get started in that 
prairie country and prosperity did not come rapidly 
to any of the settlers. Yet in time most of those who 
stayed, came to own large tracts of land and nice 
homes. All had hard times, but somehow we were 
fairly contented. We all learned to work to the best 
advantage. There was nothing else to do. Once in 
awhile we spent Sunday with a neighbor, generally 
walking the mile or two that always separated us 
pioneers. 

That fall we had a fairly good crop of wheat, but 
we were using a neighbor’s land, and after giving 
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him his share, there wasn’t a lot to sell. Wheat was 
50c a bushel. We had to have a wagon and build a 
small granary and a corn crib, so the driving-horse 
and buggy were put off to another year. Ed had 
broken the sod and planted corn, but it was poor 
corn and only fit for use as hog feed. We sold the 
hogs that winter for only 3c a pound, live weight. 
They didn’t bring much, but it all helped. In the 
fall my husband went out threshing and earned quite 
a little that way. One of his younger sisters stayed 
with me while he was away. 

The days seemed long to both of us. She was only 
thirteen, and we had to be up early to feed the stock 
and tend the many broods of chicks. Sometimes we 
walked up to Mother LaLonde’s, which was just a 
mile. We helped her with her tasks, which were 
many, as there were still six children at home. She 
was always glad to see us and proved a real mother 
to me as long as they lived nearby. In the spring 
of 1891 they moved to Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
and settled on a farm 25 miles from the city. They 
had moved into town by the time we went through 
there on our way to this west coast in 1902. All the 
girls were married then and only the youngest, a 
boy, was home attending school. 

My husband never saw his father again, for he 
was suddenly killed in a train accident, and because 
of the delay in delivery we didn’t receive the tele- 
gram for two days after it was sent. There was no 
telephone service out in the country then. It was 
quite a blow to my husband as he would have gone 
back for the funeral if he had received the news in 
time. 

In September of that first year my baby was born, 
a lovely blue-eyed boy with soft black hair. The 
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weather had been lovely for many days—corn was 
ripening; the green smell of the tassels and leaves 
hung heavily in the warm night, and as I lay there 
with my baby in my arms, I was happy beyond 
words. My husband rode home every night to hold 
the two of us in his arms. The crowning joy had 
come, a baby of our own. 

One day I felt I must visit my people. The baby 
was three months old, and I walked and carried him. 
Dressed with loving care, he did look so sweet and 
pretty. Mother was both surprised and glad that it 
was a boy; she loved them especially. My sisters 
would hardly let us go home. The trip tired me 
more than I had expected, and Father wouldn’t let 
me walk, but took me home in his top buggy and 
we arrived before my husband. He scolded me for 
such exertion but the heart-warming visit made it 
worthwhile, and some of the bitterness was begin- 
ning to disappear. 

I had made my baby’s little layette by hand, noth- 
ing but unbleached muslin and the love in my 
fingers to work with. I washed the muslin many 
times, bleaching it until it was white and soft. Then 
I crocheted pretty lace and embroidered the gar- 
ments. I had saved enough chicken money to buy 
soft lawn and lace for his Sunday best, and a nice 
white flannel skirt to go with it. Both garments were 
more than a yard and a half long. With fine thread 
I crocheted a little bonnet and trimmed it in blue. 
When I took the baby to church the old Belgian 
and French cronies could not understand how I 
could find time to do it. They didn’t know of the 
many night hours I slipped out of bed to work on 
the little garments, turning the lamp nearly out 
when I heard Edward move. Once in awhile he 
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found me out and would come and gather me in his 
arms, blow the lamp out, and take me back to bed. 

Soon Indian summer was over. Snow, blizzards, 
and cold came on, and we were shut in for weeks at 
a time. My husband had intended to husk corn a 
little farther east where the large farms were, but it 
was out of the question. There was no money to be 
made in winter. When spring came again he was 
more than ready to start breaking more prairie. He 
wanted at least an 80-acre field which would supply 
feed for a good many more hogs. Such plans every- 
one had, and always the same slogan, “If the crops 
are good we'll be all right.” 

If our crops were good we intended to buy a gen- 
tle horse I could drive, and a buggy. ‘Then we could 
attend church more often and visit my folks, too. 
I had walked the distance several times but the baby 
was becoming quite a load as the summer months 
rolled by, and it was hot walking over the prairies. 
Those four miles seemed ten, as I trudged along, 
my calico sunbonnet flying in the wind, which blew 
constantly. No trees, no mountains, no streams, ex- 
cept for an occasional creek, filled with muddy water 
after a heavy storm. 

We planted several rows of cottonwood and willow 
cuttings back of our shanty and others backing the 
spot I had picked for our frame house. The first year 
they needed lots of water. Ed would haul a barrel of 
water from the well, and I would spend several hours 
each morning pouring water on them. They were 
fast growers once they started, and could stand a 
great deal of dry weather. Eventually we had a nice 
hedge that served as a windbreak in the winter. We 
also planted a row of mulberry trees and they also 
did very well. They produced a sweet berry which 
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the children liked very much. We also had early 
Richmond cherry trees; they were partly wild, and 
acclimated easily. 

One day when my husband came in to his dinner 
he was quite restless and had little to say. Finally, 
after many queries on my part, he answered: 

“Neighbor Jones wants to sell the 80 acres of land 
to the east of us, and move to a place on the creek 
ten miles from here. He wants $50; there is also a 
$200 mortgage due in five years. It would be a nice 
pasture for stock when we have more cows, and I 
could get it fenced.” 

“We have two fat hogs, and we can sell another 
load or two of wheat and get the $50, can’t we?” I 
suggested. “By all means, Dear, let’s get it.” 

“And what about that extra room you wanted?” 
he countered. 

But my answer was that it would come later; to 
eat his lunch, kiss the baby and then go tell Mr. 
Jones he would buy. Five years is a long time, and 
everything would come out all right. But it was 
nearly seven years before we finally paid that mort- 
gage, and with interest at ten percent it cost an 
additional $115. 


12 


ANOTHER year rolled around. Spring 
oA came and we had the 80 acres in cul- 
Wi tivation. Ed wanted to put it all in 
P va corn, but he needed someone to ride 
Naa ity on the planter and jerk the handle 
ee AAE] back and forth to drop the corn in the 
check-rows. If it was checked it was much easier to 
keep clean since the team could go through each 
way, thus taking out all the weeds. With no money 
to hire help, he decided not to check-row it. I asked 
why I couldn’t sit on the planter, but Ed thought it 
too hard. 

I responded that I was going to ride the planter, 
and that settled it. While I got breakfast, Ed drove 
over to his mother’s with the baby, then we both 
chored, got the horses out and took a supply of seed 
corn which we had shelled by hand at night and 
went to the fields. It took a week to finish and we 
were both glad when it was over. There were still 
potatoes to cut and plant, hogs to feed, fuel to get, 
and 200 chicks to care for. 

I wasn’t so well the next winter. I couldn’t make it 
through the snow to the barns. Ed had to do it all, 
but since we had husked the corn early and fenced 
the fields, the cows had abundant feed until the 
heavy snows came. Then they were turned in to the 
straw pile. The farmers had a way of building their 
sheds with tree limbs and poles, with the hay ele- 
vated overhead as it was threshed. While the shelter 
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was inside the straw pile, the cows could eat outside 
a long time. Protection was limited and sometimes 
young calves froze but we had to lay aside money 
a long time to build better. 

Often a new-born calf was brought into the house, 
still wet, and placed in an old box until it was dry 
and ready to return to the mother, or a bunch of 
little pigs would be cornered in the kitchen for days 
until they were strong enough to brave the weather. 
In the meantime we had to take them to their moth- 
er several times a day for their meals, pushing 
through the knee-deep snow. 

Sometime the water tanks froze clear to the bot- 
tom, and my husband had to chop the ice and bring 
it to the house on the sleigh. We had to keep the 
stove hot anyway, and the ice melted easily, so I 
didn’t mind. And I liked the soft water. By this time 
we had a well up near the house, using the one down 
below only when doing chores at the nearby stock 
shelter. The shelter was located in a small ravine 
because it was much easier to dig there. The only 
thing needed was the roof which was held up by 
huge posts the length of the shed. Primitive but ade- 
quate. Many settlers had their dugout living quar- 
ters in the ravines in order to be nearer their stock. 
But because we had wanted a sod house and not a 
dugout, our house was quite a way from our work, 
which proved a great handicap in the coming years 
when we had to go to our chores carrying a baby on 
one arm and a large bucket of foaming milk on the 
other. We climbed the hill morning and evening, 
and how glad I was three years later when we drilled 
a well near the house and had a windmill pumping 
good clear water, all we wanted at any time. 

We now had four fresh cows. Ed fenced in about 
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20 acres for pasture when we had enough money to 
buy wire and posts and we turned the cattle in. A 
nice straw shed gave shelter, and since we had piped 
water to the tank, there was no more going down to 
the other well. 

One afternoon right after dinner, as Ed had the 
team in front of the house ready to leave for plowing, 
we looked north to see a prairie fire coming, only a 
mile away. A new settler had burned off the grass 
to make breaking up the sod easier and the fire had 
spread. 

Ed raced to plow a couple of furrows, trying to 
break the fire before it got to us. It could not be 
done. Before he could begin plowing, the fire came 
in with a rush. It burned our pasture, ruining many 
of the posts and destroyed our shed and our new 
wagon inside. We were set back with a vengeance, 
and helpless, with no pasture at all, not even enough 
to stake out the cows. Grass would grow again soon, 
but not enough for pasture until much later. 

It was a very hard blow. Had I been well, it would 
have been easier to bear, but I was to become a 
mother again in a couple more months. While my 
husband walked around through the ruins, putting 
out the smouldering fire around the pasture posts, I 
took my child and walked back into the house. ‘The 
yard, the shocked hay, the garden, all were black 
ashes, the wind stirring them into small ascending 
funnels in the air. The smell of smoke was strong all 
through the house, for we had left the door open 
when we rushed out. I sat in my little rocking chair 
and burst into scalding tears. For once in three years 
I broke down entirely. I knew that in my condition 
I could be of little help to my dear husband. 

The chore problem—which we thought had been 
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settled—was uppermost again. Ed was busy in the 
fields and had no money to hire anyone and he was 
too proud to ask for help. Suddenly a new thought 
came. I could hire a girl for $1.50 a week to do the 
housework and go back to my chores of feeding the 
40 hogs, drawing water for the stock, and milking 
the four cows. The girl would also take care of my 
two-year-old baby. Again my husband objected but 
I persisted. I knew it was the one way we could put 
in a crop. 

We found a dear girl, a chum of mine. Her name 
was Rose and it fitted her well. She had a sweet smile 
and dark curly hair, and she loved the baby. When 
I came in from the work she made me rest in the 
little rocker as she unbraided my heavy black hair 
and did it up nicely for me. With her care I would 
be smiling by the time my husband came in. She 
took full charge of everything in the house, but even 
then it was hard to do all the lifting and carrying in 
my condition. My husband was fearful, but I never 
let him find out how terribly hard it was. I wanted a 
home and the means to educate the children who 
would come to us. 

We had a lovely spring that year. All the farmers 
whistled at their work, as they cultivated between 
the corn rows. You could see and smell the corn 
growing. People worked barefooted and wearing old 
straw hats as they drove their teams up and down 
the rows. 

My second baby was born on the 28th day of May, 
a girl with blue eyes and dark brown curly hair. She 
was good but babies will grow and must be taught 
right from wrong. They must be educated if there is 
to be a better future and an easier life for them— 
and that meant additional sacrifice. Often I had to 
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put her down on a sack of corn husks in the corner 
of the barn while I milked, just as I had done with 
her brother. She never strayed, but cooed to herself 
until I picked her up again on my arm and carried 
her back to the house, the little boy striding along- 
side on sturdy legs. Sometimes he cried because he 
wanted to be carried, too. 

Mother LaLonde came to the rescue with a second- 
hand willow baby buggy she bought while visiting 
one of her daughters in Hastings, Nebraska. It had 
been made for a lady with twins, and was stored away 
in an unused room where Mother went to help on a 
quilting bee. She asked for and obtained it, and 
brought it to me the day after she got home. I was so 
happy I couldn’t thank her enough. 

Once every two or three weeks we drove to one 
of the two nearby towns, twelve and twenty miles 
away, and traded hard-earned butter and eggs for 
family supplies. That fall the crops were exception- 
ally good. Wheat was excellent. My husband, who 
was partner in a threshing outfit, wanted to sell his 
share, but I felt we needed the cash he would get 
through the harvest. Lots of little pigs had come on 
all through the summer, and the chores were heavy. 
After talking it over we decided to get a neighbor 
girl of thirteen to come for 75c a week. 

I arose at daylight, got breakfast, and left her with 
the children while I did the chores. If the children 
were good, she could have the dishes all done and 
the kitchen in good order by the time I returned, 
and sometimes I found them all asleep again. I cut 
the green corn, stalks and all, bundled it up and 
pulled it down the hill to the hogs, until they had 
enough. Then I did the milking and fed the little 
pigs and calves. 
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A kindly old bachelor, homely as sin, but as good 
as gold, often came for a bite of supper with us. He 
had a yoke of oxen and he would say to me, “Petite 
femme, you'll kill yourself. If you'll cut a lot of that 
corn at night, I can haul a load to the feed lot for 
you once in awhile.” We often did so, and it was 
such a relief to see him coming over the hill, smoking 
a corncob pipe of rank tobacco. (He raised his own, 
cultivating it with the wild-eyed oxen). He wore 
overalls that would stand up alone. Entering, he 
would say, “Your babies, Madame Leona, are so 
jolis, you should have one every year.” 

I answered that two would be plenty if it could 
be my lot. 

How he loved the youngsters! We lived there 
twenty years, and three boys and three girls were 
born to us. The babies were always delighted to see 
him and would run to meet him. As he aged he be- 
came homelier, the eyes more deeply set, the wart 
on his nose more prominent, and only a couple of 
teeth to hold that everlasting pipe. But the children 
continued to run to him and enjoyed being tossed up 
and down on his knees. Later when they visited his 
shack they picked up odds and ends among his relics. 

He had lost track of his relatives when he came 
from Belgium in the early days to take up a 160- 
acre claim. He lived alone in a little “soddy,” with 
a table, two chairs, and a bedstead, all homemade, 
and an old kitchen range. In the winter a pile of fuel 
lay in one corner of the room; in the summer the 
windows were all open and flies as thick as a swarm 
of bees were over his unkept table. He did have a 
board floor, and when my daughters were a little 
older they loved to set the little old shack to rights. 

The old bachelor was in his seventies when we left 
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for Oregon. We bade him goodby, and the old fellow 
wept. I can see him yet, wiping his eyes with a soiled 
red handkerchief. We reached Oregon in March, and 
received news he had died alone in his home. 


1S 


yaaa E HAD been married only a few years 
9 GAN WA when we had an experience that was 
RA WOA NY pa\ frequent in pioneer days. The Fourth 
eA led Gaya of July was a red letter day for old 
]]and young. Most of the farmers quit 
-t 4] work and gathered with their families 
at the nearest creek, where a place would have been 
cleared for a platform, a few tables and some seats. 
There would be a patriotic program of speeches and 
singing, lots of lemonade and ice cream, made by hand- 
turned freezers, and there would be candy booths and 
firecrackers and much visiting among the farmers. 

On the great day I had the little folks’ clothes all 
ready, nicely cleaned and pressed, as well as my 
husband’s suit, and had made myself a new lawn 
dress, white with blue forget-me-nots. The material 
had cost only 10c a yard, but it was pretty. Ed had 
not noticed all these preparations. We had not at- 
tended the celebration for the past two years, so I 
was really anxious to go, and I was sure the babies 
were old enough not to be too much bother. 

At dinner I broached the subject: “When you go 
to the barn, I'll go with you and after the chores are 
done won’t you kill a couple of fryers for me? I want 
to get them ready for tomorrow.” 

“Why, what’s happening tomorrow?” my husband 
wanted to know. 

“Dear, don’t you know that tomorrow is the great 
Fourth of July?” 
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“No,” he said, “I was so busy trying to lay by that 
corn I forgot. It will take another half day, I’m sure, 
and I dare not let it go. It’s getting so dry now I can 
hardly handle the plow, and it must be done.” 

I looked up and said, “It wouldn’t matter too much 
would it? The Fourth of July comes only once a year.” 

“I can’t afford to lose the corn,” he repeated. “But 
if the horses can stand it, I’ll work late. It’s so hot, 
though, and the dust is so thick it’s hard for them to 
breathe driving between the tall rows.” 

He went back to the field. Later I carried out fresh 
water. He was warm and sweaty and the horses were 
tired. I saw the end of my plans, but I still hoped he 
might let the rest go. After he went to bed, the 
babies were in their little crib, and my dishes were 
washed, I took the lantern, proceeded to the chicken 
house. I caught two chickens, and for the first time 
in my life killed them. At the house I picked and 
cleaned them so I could hurry things on if Ed decid- 
ed we could go. For we must leave home at least by 
ten the next morning. Ten miles in a lumber wagon 
with a team of work horses! It does seem cruel now 
to think of driving a tired team that far, but I didn’t 
see it that way then. I only knew I was young, and 
pleasures were so few. 

The morning of the Fourth dawned bright and 
clear. I was in the corral milking before sun-up. 
When I came in to get breakfast, the little ones were 
tumbling around in their beds, crying. I hurried to 
dress them and got breakfast before my husband 
came in with a sack of corncobs from the horses’ 
feed boxes. 

“Unless you have lots of cooking today; you won’t 
need these, for it is going to be a scorcher of a day,” 
he said. 
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Smiling up at him, I said, “They'll make a good 
quick fire for the chickens I killed last night for the 
picnic.” 

“You killed a chicken? Why, how could you?” he 
exclaimed. 

“I didn’t want to bother you, Dear,” I responded 
demurely. “You were so tired, but I thought that if 
you should take us to the celebration that much 
would be done so we could start early.” 

“But my dear girl,” he said, “we can’t go; I have 
a full half day’s work and maybe more in the corn- 
field. It must be done. I’m not trying to be harsh or 
mean, but our crop means so much to us. One day 
sometimes makes or downs a crop.” 

“All right,” I surrendered, “you know best.” 

But I couldn’t see it his way. All I could see was 
the happy, careless crowd of friends and neighbors in 
the wonderful shade of the trees, laughing and sip- 
ping lemonade and enjoying the picnic dinner to- 
gether. Ed arose and left for the barn. Soon he re- 
turned and put his arm around me, saying “Cheer 
up, girlie, some day I'll take you to the celebration 
when we ride in a lovely top buggy, with a nice 
young horse to drive.” 

I still demurred. 

“There will be plenty later,” he said, “at present 
we have to have bread and butter and a roof over 
our heads. We are young; there will be a future.” 

“Go along then,” I answered. “TIl bring you a 
drink of fresh lemonade after awhile.—Just as well 
use the lemons.” (They were a rare treat in those 
days) . 

I watched him go over the hill to the corn field, 
then went into the house. With both my babies on 
my lap, I sat in the little rocker and cried. The older 
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wiped my eyes with his little apron, asking, “Are you 
hurt, Mamma? Don’t cry, we'll be good.” I dried my 
tears and determined to be philosophical, telling 
myself there would be more Fourth of Julys. 

Putting the room to rights, straining the foaming 
milk, washing the dishes, I continued to choke back 
sobs. The babies were bathed and put to bed for 
their naps. The sun was growing terribly hot, so I 
went out to the well where the windmill was slowly, 
lazily pumping water into the tank. I filled my 
bucket with the cold water and was turning toward 
the house when I heard a great clatter. Looking up 
the hill, I saw my husband running down the road 
with his team. When he got near, he shouted, “Le- 
ona, I’ve been bitten by a rattlesnake.” 

He was barefooted, and had taken his pocket knife 
and cut off a chunk of the toe, but we could see the 
two little black holes where the fangs had sunk in. 

“Tie your horses to the clothesline post and sit in 
the old chair by the door,”’ I directed. 

He did as he was told. Ed was terror-stricken for a 
rattlesnake bite often meant death if not taken care 
of in time. 

“Dear God, he is so young,” I prayed, on my way 
to the chicken house. I caught a hen off the nest, 
ripped her in two and placed the hot meat on his 
toe. The poison would take to the warm blood, I 
had heard, and it was a chance. 

“Sit there; I’ll go to your folks and get some 
brandy,” I commanded. 

“But how can you?” he aroused to ask, “No woman 
has ever been near that team.” 

“Then this time there will be,” was my firm re- 
sponse, and nearly dead with fear, I untied the horses 
from the clothesline and hitched them to the wagon. 
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They snorted loudly, and up the nearby hill we 
went, I lashing the startled team all the way, and 
praying God to be with me. Before I was in the yard, ` 
the old folks heard the runaway team. Ed’s brother 
came out and stopped them. 

I screamed the news and begged for whiskey, the 
generally accepted antidote. Ed’s brother rode like 
mad to a neighbor who always kept a supply. Father 
LaLonde took the reins from my hands and turned 
the horses homeward, I talking to him all the way. 
In a few minutes we were there. 

My husband was lying back in the old chair seem- 
ingly dead. The hen on his foot had turned a spotted 
green. I killed another and applied it to the bite. 
Soon the brother and several neighbors arrived, all 
bringing brandy, whiskey or alcohol of some kind. 
We made Ed drink until he couldn’t take any more. 
His foot was kept packed in clay all that day, and he 
was put to bed. He lay there drunk for three days. 
As I watched over him, neighbors did my chores, 
kind women did the cooking, others took our babies 
to their homes. One man finished cultivating the 
corn. The greatest of all blessings was that it rained 
all that first night, and the air was cool and fresh and 
the corn saved. 

At the end of the third day Ed’s brother and 
mother were present. Suddenly as darkness came on, 
Ed roused and asked, “What am I doing here this 
time of day? Who’s doing the chores?” 

I took hold of the dear hands I had so nearly lost and 
said, “My dear, you are just getting over celebrating 
the Fourth of July. You hada little too much to drink.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” he replied, “you know I 
don’t drink. But I do feel as though I’d been on a 
spree.” 
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I asked him to look at his foot, and it all came to 
him then. He hugged me to him and said, “We will 
always celebrate the Fourth after this; I am sorry I 
didn’t give in to you, Dear Heart.” 

“Never mind. God is good; he spared you to us,” 
I answered. “And all the corn is laid by. It has rained 
already, a wonderful downpour. And the neighbors 
have been so kind.” 

“I have learned a great lesson, too,” I admitted: 
“that we should never murmur or be discontented 
when we have health and those we love.” 

Our experience with the rattlesnake wasn’t unus- 
ual in western Nebraska. There were all kinds of 
snakes—vipers, bull snakes, and blue racers as well, 
and they were common in fields and pastures. ‘‘Prai- 
rie dog towns” were numerous, too. The little ani- 
mals made their homes in hills and hollows, digging 
deep holes in the ground and coming out to sit on 
the mounds of dirt they had dug out. There they 
would bark at the passersby. The rattlesnakes often 
moved in with them and emerged to sun themselves 
during the heat of the day. We often saw them sleep- 
ing as we drove by in the wagon. 

Ed and I were walking to church on one bright 
Sunday morning when we heard the whistling sound 
of rattlers. Looking ahead, we saw a large coiled 
rattler blinking his beady eyes at us. As we backed 
up we heard the same sound even nearer. We jumped 
out of reach of both of them and had to leave them 
undisturbed. There was nothing else we could do, 
for we had no kind of weapon. Later, as the country 
became settled, they slowly disappeared. 

Almost everyone kept whiskey then, as it was con- 
sidered a sure cure for rattlesnake bites. Of course, 
that was the only thing the early settlers knew, as 
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they deal differently with the scientific methods of 
today. One of the neighbors brought up the dead 
snake which had been cut in two by the cultivator 
shovel and had revenged itself by biting my hus- 
band’s toe before it died. It was a small snake with 
only two rattles, and as they put on a rattle each 
time they shed their skins, he was probably two 
years old. 

We hung the snake on a bush by the house till 
my husband was able to take a look at it. He cut the 
rattles off and put them in his violin. He had sev- 
eral sets in there as he put them in through the holes 
in the frame. He had two sets that had been taken off 
rattlers 12 years old, thus making a set of 12 rattles. 
He expected to have them in the family possession 
for years, but later our oldest son had the violin 
taken apart and cleaned by a firm in Portland and 
they kept the rattles. He hadn’t thought very much 
of their value to his father, and when we found it 
out the firm had moved and we couldn’t trace them. 
Thus we lost our precious collection of rattlesnake 
rattles which would have been quite an addition to 
our collection of relics of the pioneer days. ‘They do 
say there are a lot of those venomonous snakes in 
eastern Washington and Oregon, but no one has 
ever seen any here. 
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eam) HE NEXT year I felt well and strong. 

W| I had become a simpler, more patient 
H| woman. We continued to work hard, 
ie saving all we could for that long-de- 
SA sired horse and buggy, and event- 
DEEA ually the nice little frame cottage I 
pictured so often. Sod houses were a start, but it took 
so much care to keep them livable. And there were 
always the chores. The babies played together with 
their dog, Coaly, hardly a step from my sight. Their 
Daddy had brought Coaly home as a little puppy. 
Whenever he barked sharply, I knew one or the 
other of the youngsters had received a bump that 
only Mother could kiss away. 

The years seemed to go so slowly. We planted 
early the next March and watched the clouds form- 
ing in the sky as we wished for rain. Then the clouds 
blew away, utterly leaving the fields still dry, or a 
terrible thunderstorm would descend suddenly, de- 
stroying the early planting of corn, and a tired man 
would look over the fields and say, “Well, all we can 
do is plant over again.” 

Thus old Nebraska played with her would-be 
conquerors. Some left, despairing of ever making a 
home; others gave another hitch to their suspenders, 
took another chew of tobacco and started over, con- 
sidering themselves lucky if the dry wind of later 
summer didn’t finish the job. 

We had a good crop that year, but prices were 
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low. Corn sold at 11c a bushel, and the best grade of 
wheat went for 50c, or less than Ic a pound. 

Only about 30 or 40 bushels of corn on the ears 
could be put in a lumber wagon, even double 
decked. We hauled many a load to Long Island, 
Kansas, over the new Rock Island road, which came 
within twelve miles of us. We traded the corn for our 
winter clothing, and the cash went for taxes and the 
$20 interest on our loan, which was already in its 
third year. We cleared a few hundred dollars that 
year, but after paying for the grain binder and build- 
ing fences around an 80-acre corn field, there was 
nothing left for the horse and buggy. 

But I had learned my lesson; I kept quiet and 
was content to wait.—We were young and it was nice 
to keep my mind filled with planning. There was an 
old church hymn, There is A Better Day, A Happier 
Day Coming On, that Ed often hummed when the 
rains wouldn’t come or the crops failed. Looking at 
me lovingly he would say, “It will all come, Dear; 
keep on dreaming and planning.” 

We hadn’t bought that horse and buggy yet, but 
we meant to get it this coming year. We had built a 
nice little bedroom as the stork intended to make us 
another visit. 

When the heavy snows of that winter melted, the 
small creeks began to overflow, and while it was hard 
to harvest the alfalfa crops on the bottom land, the 
water was indeed welcome. Spring rains were heavy 
and all signs indicated a good crop. Late in May the 
wheat looked grand, tall and all in head, proudly 
waving in the wind. Hundreds of acres of corn were 
turning green with the tall stalks, and everything 
looked fine. 

All at once the rains quit and the wind began to 
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blow hot from the south. Three days of it, then three 
more. Only half a crop of poor shriveled grain re- 
mained. 

Rain came a little later, bringing new life to the 
corn. When its plumed stalks were waving in the 
breeze, the heat came on again. Three days, six days, 
nine days, then it was all over. There was no corn 
at all that year. Cut at once, the dry stalks made fair- 
ly good feed for the cattle, but once again hogs had 
to be sold for lack of feed. We had a good many that 
year, a dozen lean sows and sixty young pigs only a 
third grown. When they were sold—or rather given 
away to the Eastern buyers—our horse and buggy 
and cottage disappeared. We had seen small crops, 
and half crops, but it was our first total failure. 

There was no work to be had to earn money. The 
only thing was to take care of that corn field. For the 
second time, I drove three horses to the binder. By 
removing the binder section, two rows could be cut 
at a time, so my husband put a light wagon box on 
the platform of the machine and reeled and packed 
the cornstalks till the box was full. Then he stopped 
and made large shocks of the stalks. We erected a 
makeshift shed at the end of the row for the two 
children who played alone there until we came. 
Coaly stayed with them. 

It was several weeks later, toward the end of Sep- 
tember, before we were through. I expected my 
baby in November, and I had a hard time toward 
the last. But without my help Ed could never have 
finished alone, working by hand with a corn knife. 
So my help was the only way to hang onto our cattle. 

The new baby was a little girl, quite small with 
blonde hair and grey eyes. She was born November 
8. I cried a little and thanked the Lord that the or- 
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deal was over. She came with the first flurry of snow 
and we called her “Snow” for years. I was out milk- 
ing with my husband when labor began. Ed helped 
me to the house, for I was afraid of falling. There 
was about an inch of snow on the path already. My 
sister Reffie, who was with me, made me change into 
warm clothes, then went to summon a neighbor. It 
was late that night, after the baby’s birth, before my 
husband got through at the barns, and everyone was 
in bed. 

It was a long time before I could fall asleep. I kept 
thinking of all that lay ahead; of the care of the 
baby; and of all the children’s needs, and education, 
and how they were to be accomplished. 

At last I fell into a troubled sleep. I was in a rose 
garden, with children of all sizes throwing roses at 
me, and I was feeding them all candy. They kept 
coming and going until there seemed to be thou- 
sands, and I was crying because I didn’t have enough 
to feed them all. 

I must have cried aloud, for my husband was 
bending over me, saying, “You are dreaming, Dear, 
wake up.” 

When I described my dream, he laughed and said, 
“I guess we'll have to buy more candy.’’—And that 
was the birth day of my second daughter, in the 
new bedroom of the sod shanty. 
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HE spring was wonderful. Of course 
the winds blew as usual, softly or 
wildly, but they blew. We had no hot 
AYE AJI winds, for the rains came often and 
See) kept the heat in check. Crops were 
SAR ads doing well; farmers wore broad smiles 
and everyone told of what he was going to do after 
harvest. There was a good crop of wheat, and later 
of corn. As autumn came on, the sound of corn 
banging against the sides of the wagon was almost 
constant. The sides were high, to catch the corn as 
the huskers threw it in. Those who had been able 
to keep their hogs had plenty of feed and would 
make a good profit. We had sold ours, so all we 
could do was build more granary room and more 
corn cribs, to hold the crops for another year. 

We did manage to buy another horse and a two- 
seated buggy, so trips to town were much easier and 
we could attend church more often. When Ed was 
too tired to go I would leave the babies in his care 
and ride the gentle horse, either to church or on a 
short visit to Mother’s. I had a side saddle and loved 
to ride, sitting erect, my riding skirt flying in the 
wind. 

We were satisfied with what the crop had done for 
us that year. The elements had been kind, and an- 
other year was coming. It might be good, and then 
would come the cottage of my dreams. 

The next year proved fair, and we were thankful 
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there was plenty. We had a good spring garden, and 
later there were cucumbers, bushels of tomatoes, 
and loads of melons—such melons as only that coun- 
try can raise. The sole drawback was the prices. ‘They 
were so low that the farmers profited little from the 
good crops. We put away some money, but there 
wasn't yet enough to build a house. 

Toward spring the market got better; buyers of- 
fered 25c a bushel for shelled corn. Ours had been 
shelled late that winter so it would take less granary 
room, and we could have the cobs for fuel. My hus- 
band said to me, “Let’s sell our corn and pay that 
mortgage. It will end the ten percent interest, and 
our farm will be clear. We can’t build this summer 
anyway, so let’s get rid of the debt.” 

I agreed that he was right, so he began to haul 
the corn off. Had we known what the next year 
would bring, we wouldn't have done it. 

Off to town, nine miles from our home, went Ed 
each day with fifty bushels of corn. He arose long 
before breakfast and would be back at noon. After 
lunch, he would start out with another load. Alto- 
gether he hauled 800 bushels over the frozen, and 
sometimes snow-covered, road. He certainly did earn 
that 80 acres of land. 

How glad he was when he could quit and hitch 
his horses to the buggy to take the money to the bank 
at Orleans, twenty miles away. At last the mortgage 
was paid. For seven long years we had paid $20 in- 
terest each year. Any of my children make more than 
that a week nowadays, but we had gone without 
many things we needed to save up the money. 

When Ed returned he brought a lovely piece of 
dress gingham for me and some candies for the chil- 
dren. He also brought two cans of fruit and we had 
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a great treat that evening. We were all very happy. 
Another baby came to us in the early spring of 
1892. My husband looked at his plain little face and 
said, “What do you say we call him Joe, just plain 
oe?” 
d “Its a boy, he’s yours to name,” I answered, but 
I added the name Ray. He goes by the name of J. R. 
now. He was a smart little lad as he grew, and he 
gave me little trouble, for the others took him in tow. 
Our responsibilities were increased, we knew that 
God had only loaned the children to us for awhile. 
We must care for them and teach them the right 
way to live, and how to make good. I am proud to 
say that they fulfilled our hopes, and we lived to see 
them do it. 

Another winter went by. The children kept up 
too much noise for us to be lonesome, and the eve- 
nings were not so long, as I sewed and mended on 
the many small garments. There were no shops to 
buy things for little ones, and to keep four children, 
my husband and myself in order, kept me busy. I 
knit caps, scarfs, mittens and stockings for all. In 
the evenings Ed read his paper, the Kansas City Star, 
which came once a week and cost 25c a year. Some- 
times in winter the roads were impassable for weeks, 
then there was no news at all from the world out- 
side. There was no mail route then, and we were 
nine miles from the nearest town. 

The years 1893 and 1894 were years to be remem- 
bered. We started out with hope and courage. Just 
one more good crop was needed to get the house up. 
Already the plans were drawn and we knew just how 
it was going to look. But the dry, hot wind started 
to blow. Plenty of fierce-looking clouds traveled over- 
head, and there was thunder and lightning, and all 
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the fury ahead of a storm, but no rain. The corn 
didn’t even grow to be a foot high. By the Fourth 
of July everything was dry. 

It was the same old struggle. What cattle had been 
kept, fed during the fall and winter at the old straw 
piles of the year before. We had quite a bit of corn 
left, and we managed to pull through a good num- 
ber of cattle to the next spring, and we were ready 
to try again. 

The next year was just as bad. When the grain 
was knee-high, the rain stopped. And worse luck, 
the chintz bugs came on in swarms and fastened 
onto the growing plants, killing the crop all the 
faster. Everyone was stunned—two such years in suc- 
cession. Not one bit of anything was raised. My 
husband went to a railroad section a mile away and 
cut dry grass, old growth of other years, and fed it 
to the cattle and horses. We took some of the horses 
75 miles east to pasture them where there had been 
some crops. Rainfall varied and at that distance, the 
farms fared better than ours had. We went down 
to the river bottom lands and bought several tons 
of alfalfa hay, which took more of our hard-earned 
money. Driving the team ten miles and back again, 
Ed brought it home and stacked it in the haymow, 
until the barn was full and we had good feed for the 
milk cows. Our spirits were very low. 

It was a long two years. All the money we had so 
carefully put away a little at a time after the mort- 
gage was paid, had to be used to keep us going. My 
mother and sisters helped. They bought the children 
some clothes and gave me their old ones to make 
over. Husband went to the creek and cut wood on 
shares; thus we had fuel and clothes. There was no 
butter or eggs to sell, and we had to buy groceries 
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with cash. There were hardly any chores to do; no corn 
to husk; Husband would come in early, eat supper, 
take up the violin and play it for hours while the little 
ones danced to the tunes. ‘They at least were free from 
care as long as they had Mamma and Daddy. 

It seemed that winter that year would never end. 
There was lots of snow. Tending four little ones all 
day long, keeping up fire in the old cook stove to 
keep three rooms warm, and getting meals out of 
what little supplies we had on hand was no small 
task. Keeping the little ones in clean clothes was the 
hardest job, as many times clothes would freeze on 
the line while I pinned them on, and stay frozen for 
several days. I had a light in the house, and after the 
little ones were in bed at night, my husband would 
go out to the line in snow up to his boot tops and 
bring in an armful of clothes while I made a hot 
fire to dry them so the children would have clothes 
the next day. 

My husband would shovel a path to the well and 
the barn; sometimes the wind would blow it full of 
snow before morning again. We couldn’t get to town 
for weeks, then we had to get by with what pro- 
visions we had on hand. We generally had plenty of 
meat, bread, and lard. We had butchered several 
small hogs, and traded with the neighbors for beef. 
Thus we all had fresh meat during the winter. We 
kept it in the granary where it stayed frozen hard as 
rocks all winter. The men would take an ax and 
chop a large piece of meat and bring it to the house. 
We roasted it in the oven and would have meat for 
several days. The children had plenty of good meat, 
milk, butter, and eggs, but not much else. Yet we 
got along fairly well and were quite happy. We had 
health and babies’ arms around our necks. 
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You'll ask why we didn’t get a supply when we 
did go to town. There was no money when a man 
lost his crops—he had to sell his young pigs for any 
price those eastern farmers cared to pay. They would 
pay very little, knowing that we had to sell, and our 
loss would be their gain. Then we would also try 
to keep a little money on hand for fear of sickness 
or trouble of some kind. Thus we went along trying 
to keep abreast of the tide. 

We were not alone. When neighbors met, they 
would tell about their trials, how hard their first years 
were, how men helped one another put up their build- 
ings with hardly any cash, going to the nearest creek 
for timber. Ifa man had no horses, his neighbor would 
lend him his team and wagon. Women helped each 
other at childbirth as it was from twelve to twenty 
miles to a doctor, and no money to pay him, so unless 
in great need the women got along without them. 

When one of the old settlers passed on, someone 
got the lumber and made a coffin, helped care for the 
corpse and took it to the nearby burial ground, a 
couple of acres given by an early settler. Everyone 
rallied to all cases of trouble, all free. Kindness was 
king in those days, no grand display, no flowers (as 
we had none), there was no cost to the bereaved 
ones for anything. Kind hands did it all willingly. I 
believed then, and do yet, that trouble and suffering 
knit hearts together. 

If the man of the house was sick, one of the others 
would come and do his field work so his crop 
wouldn’t suffer while he was down. Neighbors would 
do his trading when they went to town or go for that 
purpose only if it were needed. One man would 
bring out the mail and distribute it on his way home, 
or send a child with it if it wasn’t on his way. 
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At threshing time, farmers would exchange time 
with each other, and if they gave more time one fall, 
they would get it back another time. There were no 
hard feelings about it. The old saying, “Money 
talks,” surely didn’t belong in the times of the 
pioneers. Sometimes when the corn was ripe, and a 
man was in a hurry to get it out of the field to turn 
his cattle in, a group of neighbors would offer to 
come and help husk it, and for a few days, perhaps a 
dozen teams and wagons would be going up and 
down the half-mile rows, and in no time the field was 
ready for the stock. Just put a couple of wires around 
it, and there was the winter pasture. Then came 
someone else’s turn to help at something or other. 
It was like a grand family. No one counted the cost 
to himself. Reward came to most of them later, those 
who didn’t give up. 

There were failures, half crops, and once in awhile 
a good crop, on the slow, painful struggle to pros- 
perity. It was hard for the women. At their best, the 
soddies were hard to keep clean. Sometimes the dry, 
hot south wind would blow the dust from the fields 
in such great clouds one could hardly see out. Beds 
would be filled with dust and would have to be shak- 
en out before one could sleep in them, and every 
dish had to be dusted just before being used. Then 
again all would be lovely, meadow larks would sing, 
and the whistle of the bob white was heard. But it 
seemed the wind never could stop. 

Even the best of these early houses would leak 
through the roof if the storm was too hard, or when 
we had several days of slow rain. It was also hard 
to keep out the flies in the summer and the mosqui- 
toes at night. Ill fitting doors and windows which 
were open most of the time let them come in in 
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swarms. I sawed up a board that I pulled off the feed 
shed, nailed on mosquito netting, squared it up the 
best I could, cut the top off an old pair of shoes for 
hinges, nailed a strap of leather to it, and there I 
had a screen door. This did keep some of the insects 
out, but yet there were enough coming in to make 
it unpleasant to say the least. 

At meal time we had to use a brush made of strips 
of paper fastened to a branch off a nearby bush and 
swing it back and forth over the victuals, as we didn’t 
want to have them all over the food then any more 
than we do now. 

Once in awhile we would find a bullsnake or a 
garter snake coiled back of the door. They were 
harmless, but would scare the children and we could 
call our faithful dog who would kill them on sight. 
Do you blame me for looking forward each year to 
a frame building, no matter how humble? But I 
lived in the soddie some time longer than I ever 
would have thought I could, but we only live one 
day at a time, and as there was no one to blame, we 
smiled, not always a broad smile, but smiling just 
the same, because we had each other and the lovely 
children. The rest would come some day. 
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P= HYSIOLOGISTS say, “In human be- 
BO ¢ ISK | ings, every seven years bring a 
SA E os . 

ESA G| change.” Perhaps that is true, at least 
Roe Ñ| I know that it needs a change. The 
(SO By) children’s toys were the rag dolls I 
rarer S44] made so carefully while the little ones 
slept, combing out the sheep wool for hair and buy- 
ing diamond dyes to color flour sacks, and crochet- 
ing laces out of sewing thread to trim the little 
dresses; and the toys my husband made out of wood 
and spinning tops made of spools. I knew they would 
not hold the interest of the children much longer. 
I also knew that the raveled muslin strings I wrapped 
so carefully around the branches of the Christmas 
tree to make it look as though it was covered with 
snow, and the few apples and oranges hung with the 
popcorn strings, would soon lose their attraction for 
these growing children. There would have to be 
some greater thing in view, and my plans were so 
grand for them. Dreamily I went on at my daily 
tasks with my mind on the future I wanted for my 
children, something besides just hard work. If we 
could have assured ourselves of good returns for it, 
it would have been all right, but so often we were 
cheated of our wages by the elements. It was so un- 
certain, and there was nothing else to turn to if the 
crops failed. 

My husband, who was more easy-going than I, 
although he worked so hard, would sometimes say, 
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“How come you feel these children must fare better 
than we? Your parents worked hard; their parents 
did the same. We did too. How can we do better by 
ours?” 

I said, “Edward, I do not know, but I feel there is 
a different future for them; it shall come, because 
you have heard this old saying, ‘If you wish hard 
enough and long enough your dreams will come 
true,’ and I even wish it, not only all day long, but 
also in my dreams.” 

He took hold of my work-worn hands and said, 
“Let us hope, Leona, that it will come true as much 
for your sake as for theirs.” Time would tell. Our 
oldest was only ten years old then, the youngest two. 
There was plenty of time yet to think about their 
chances, but I watched them carefully and taught 
them how to care for each other and make the best 
of all that came their way. So early in their life they 
cultivated the feeling of getting the most from their 
efforts; and time proved they had learned their les- 
son well. 

One day in late summer I saw the cows had broken 
through the fence, and were getting into the corn 
field close by. I knew they would destroy a lot of 
corn, perhaps some would get sick and die, the corn 
being at that stage and the weather real hot. My hus- 
band was gone from home that day. There was noth- 
ing else to do, but start out and fix the fence. There 
was a window in the bedroom that looked out to 
the end of the corn field which was a half mile long 
and the cows were at the farthest end of it. Taking 
the oldest boy by the hand (he was ten), the little 
girl seven, the other two just babies, I said to him, 
“You and Adele stand here in the window and watch 
the baby. Don’t give her anything but this rattle 
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and dolly. Let her cry if she wants to, but don’t leave 
her. You'll be able to see Mamma all the way to the 
end of the field. Watch me all the time. I'll drive the 
cattle out in the pasture, fix the fence, and come back 
to you as soon as I can. Nothing will harm you.” 

Taking the axe and hammer and a pocketful of 
fence staples, I started out, walking and running all 
the way to the field, the collie dog with me. Minutes 
seemed like hours—when I thought of the little ones, 
the baby not yet a year old. All at once I remem- 
bered I had the lamp and a box of matches on a little 
shelf I had made myself and set up against the wall 
above the bureau. What if one of them wanted to 
light the lamp? The little girl often wanted to light 
it for me at night. She’d say, “I can do it, Mamma.” 

My blood turned cold, my heart gave a thump, 
and I started to run. A young man running a race 
never tried to run harder than I did. It seemed my 
feet were glued to the ground. Faster, faster; they 
may start the matches; they were easy to reach, cur- 
tains will blaze, children’s clothes will catch fire, 
then—. “God,” I said, “spare me that.” When I got 
close to the house, I could see that everything was 
allright. I was nearly all in, couldn’t talk when I 
reached them. My boy said to me, “What is the mat- 
ter, Mamma? Don’t cry; we are all right.” 

I said, “The matches.” 

He said so quickly, “I saw them, Mamma and put 
them back in the bureau drawer before Adele could 
see them. I knew she would want to light the lamp.” 

I said, “God bless you, Lad. Thank you dear; 
you'll always be Mother’s boy. ‘Thank you,” and he 
always was my right-hand man. It had been hard on 
me; hours passed before I felt able to get to work, 
but all was well. 
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I could tell of many experiences on these old 
plains where the women were mates in all the word 
implied, how when needed we stood side by side 
with our husbands and husked corn day after day 
till we had a field cleared in the early fall for cattle 
to run in. How we helped butcher hogs. How we 
hitched our teams to the wagon and hauled load after 
load of hay to the barn, shoving the hay in the loft 
till it was full to the top. How we hauled a load of 
corn to market and did our trading while the hus- 
band worked in the field. How we rode the mowing 
machine to cut the fragrant hay. And how we helped 
in all things in the early days when there was no 
help to get. It was work in every sense of the word, 
yet we were not unhappy. We wore sun bonnets and 
calico dresses and went barefoot all day, but we were 
young and felt there were better days coming on, 
and they did after awhile, although they were long 
in coming from the dry plains of Nebraska to the 
surf of the Pacific Ocean and the play in their foam- 
ing waves. Part of the time everything looked rosy. 
Again when the crop missed everyone did the best 
he could, managed to get by with the things the 
family needed most. Improvements were slow for 
many of us as we had started with so little money. 

The other emigrants who had come from Belgium 
with us, had had the hardest time of all. The old 
couple died a few years after settling on a claim and 
living in a dugout. The old fellow wasn’t able to go 
East and earn money in the winters, and all they had 
to get along on was the little he could do in the yard 
while he rented the ground, and when the crops 
failed, there was no money for them. They raised 
chickens, had a cow, and made a garden. There was 
a creek close by, and there he gathered his fuel when 
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there were no corn cobs to burn. I saw them later 
when we moved farther West, and while their home 
wasn’t so much, the old lady kept it bright and would 
always say, “Mademoiselle, this is the country for 
one to live in; we feel so free, indeed we are quite 
happy.” 

I often wondered at the fortitude of these sturdy 
old Belgians ’way in their seventies. They called it 
home and were happy with a little shanty dug out in 
the bank, a dirt floor on which the wife had nailed 
gunny sacks which were taken up just so often and 
washed and nailed back down again, and no luxuries, 
just plain food which they would raise, and of course 
coffee.—They really couldn’t do without that and 
always had several pounds of Arbuckle, the best cof- 
fee of those days. He never was without the old 
corncake tobacco and corn pipe. They would never 
let us go until the old lady got out her heirloom 
porcelain cups and served a good cup of coffee with 
the best of cream. They would then sit down and 
tell about life in the old country. I can see their 
broad smiles as they talked French with us. They 
had no excitement, but they did have each other and 
they lived each day as they pleased, and life was 
sweet to them. The old man died first; then this 
grand old lady went to live with one of her sons. 
They loved her and took good care of her. My hus- 
band and I called on her several times and gave her 
a chance to talk her language which she loved to do. 

The other two families had gotten along better as 
the men left in the fall and went East when their 
crops missed, and earned money to improve their 
homes. Several years after they had established their 
claims they both built stone houses and stone out- 
buildings out of sand stones gathered from the hill- 
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side. They still had in mind their old stone dwellings 
in their old country. More children were born to 
them, and while they helped on the farm, their par- 
ents put them through school as far as they could. 
Some of these young folks got to roam and see more 
of this great country in later years. Completing their 
educations, and coming home from trips in other 
states, they would tell their parents how grand Amer- 
ica was and how glad they were that they were 
brought where they could broaden their minds and 
their future. The folks went on a trip back to Bel- 
gium later. They wanted to see the old places once 
more, but they were glad to get back to the United 
States. Some of these old friends I met again when 
back East on a visit a few years ago. 

They all had real nice homes. Some of the chil- 
dren were teaching in the cities, others had nice 
farms and all they needed for happy homes. We will 
leave them and return to our own problems. 

My father had done well by moving his family 
to Nebraska, where his Belgian friends lived, yet it 
wasn’t just what his children wanted. One by one 
they left for greener pastures, and while Father had 
seen his dreams come true, there were better places 
in the United States, and like him, I dreamed of 
better things for my children. 
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a| NOTHER spring came along; with 
greater faith than one could expect, 
Ziel the farmers started to sow and plant 
Yagil once again. Many had left the coun- 
À try. The dry winds of the last two 
AVEA vests had ARs the Russian thistles. 
'They had left their seed in plenty. They rolled along 
like an army of soldiers. First from the south for a 
few days, then back from the north, filling the wire 
fences, sometimes even breaking them with their 
weight. Sunflowers were also filling the fields and 
many a day was spent by my husband and I and the 
oldest boy, cutting sunflowers in the cornfield. 

There was no more wild hay to be cut in the 
draws, as the thistles and sunflowers were growing 
there wild. The farmers had to sow sugarcane seed 
and kafir-corn for hay for winter feed. 

We had a full crop the next few years; of course 
there was now and then some machinery to buy, 
and once in awhile some few things needed in my 
menage. I had a washing machine and a sewing ma- 
chine, both needed badly. More clothes were needed 
as the children attended school, which was a frame 
house now only half a mile from home. I started to 
board the teachers when the little ones first went as 
it was better to have someone along with them. It 
was hard for them to walk the half mile in all kinds 
of weather when they were so small, and the teacher 
helped to keep them more contented. 
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There was not much choice of boarding places for 
these girls who taught a band of children from the 
first grade to the eighth, 25 or more in number, 
Wages were $25 or $30 a month at the most, and they 
paid me $6 a month for board and room. They were 
pioneers too, and glad to get even that much. They 
started the fire, swept the floor, and attended to all 
the work of a school teacher, as well. Children would 
do many little tasks if they liked their teacher. 

During winter when after a snowstorm the road 
would hardly be passable, Husband would hitch the 
team to the old sleigh, throw an armful of hay in the 
box, and teacher and children would pile in, and he 
would take them to and from school for several days 
till the roads were broken for them to walk. They 
would enjoy their sleigh ride and laugh and scream in 
glee. I can visualize those scenes today. Those teachers, 
one and all, stayed with us as long as we lived there. 

In the spring of 1898 we built the long-wished-for 
frame house. It was an upright with rooms upstairs, 
one for the boys and one for the girls, our bedroom 
and sitting room downstairs, a large kitchen with 
porch on the back, part of which was used for a 
washroom and pantry, and a nice porch on the front. 
It had a full basement, too, made out of sand stones 
gathered on a side hill on our farm. There it stood, 
glistening in the sun in its coat of white paint, its 
bay windows filled with lovely flowers I had planted 
and cared for (I had always imagined them in a bay 
window). There were a few articles of new furni- 
ture, a brand-new rag carpet, ruffled curtains flying 
in the breeze, and best of all, screen doors and 
screens on all the windows.—No more nailing of 
mosquito bar, no more leather straps, just a good 
screen door with a snap shut spring. 
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Thirteen long years we had dreamed of this house. 
All of us had worked hard toward it, and there it 
stood. Nothing at all compared with the homes I 
had in later years, but it was my pride and joy at 
that time. Did I enjoy it? There is only one answer 
to that, and you can guess it. The children loved to 
go upstairs to bed in those cool rooms in the summer. 

During these last few years, the small cutting of 
cottonwood which we had planted and tended to 
with such care had grown a lot and were taller than 
the windows and the children enjoyed the shade and 
the cool breeze filtering through the night. We 
fenced in the yard so we could have some flowers 
around the house. Several rose bushes grew by the 
windows, not the beautiful roses of the western coast, 
but a little yellow rose that bloomed profusely and 
smelled so sweet. Hollyhock and larkspur grew along 
the picket fence. How lovely we thought it was then! 

We pulled up some bunches of what we called 
sensitires, roses that grew wild on the hillside and 
gave such wonderful perfume. We planted them 
alongside of the white picket fence. They grew in 
abundance, and one could smell them on a hot sum- 
mer day when on the way up the drive to the house. 
It was all very pretty, well earned and all paid for, 
that was the greatest satisfaction to us as both my 
husband and I believed in paying as we went. The 
crops continued to be good, only the storms in win- 
ter, the awful thunder and lightning and hail once 
in awhile, never made the country a pleasant place 
to live in, although we were making a fair living 
now. The weather was the same, terrible when the 
year was a failure, passable when we had a crop. 

We had only been in the new house a year when 
a terrible hail-storm came up in the night. It was 
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after dark, and the wind was blowing furiously. Rain 
and hail clouds darkened the sky, and our windmill 
was blown to the ground. The hail-stones were as 
large as marbles; they hit so hard they marked the 
walls all up and left cuts and dents in the newly 
painted buildings, and broke several window panes. 
We heard it come. It lasted only a short time, but 
it did its work and left its mark on my nice home. 
The soft white pine siding was a sight. 

I began to think it would be best if we would sell 
out and move to the coast. My sister Josie had gone 
to Oregon years before; her husband taught school 
near Salem. My sister Reffie also had left on her 
wedding day, and both she and her husband wrote 
how enthused they were over their new home. They 
wrote such glowing letters of that country that I 
wondered if it would not be best for us to try our 
luck in the West. We had had hard enough times to 
get by, making a home and caring for our little 
brood. We hardly could fare worse, besides, the chil- 
dren were growing and some able to help, if nothing 
more than take care of themselves. My sisters wrote 
that there was plenty of work of all kinds on the 
coast, besides raising crops, wood cutting, land clear- 
ing, hop picking in the fall, and berries of all kinds 
from early spring to late summer. 

My husband said, “You'll go out to see your sisters 
some day; then if you like it, we will sell out and go.” 

Each year I thought I would go, but money was 
always needed for one thing or another*more vital 
than visiting, and also I couldn’t see how I could be 
spared. Thus the years had passed until 1901, when 
we had another crop failure. Then my sister Louise 
and her husband sold out their farm and left for 
Oregon. They liked the country very well and wrote 
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for all of us to come. My brother Jules and his wife 
and daughter left the next year, and there was myself 
and my sister Adele left in old Nebraska. By this 
time all my brothers and sisters were married and 
had homes and families of their own and Mother and 
Father were left alone, so they rented their farm and 
sold their livestock and went along to Oregon. Now 
I did want to go West more than ever. Although I 
loved the house we had worked so hard to build, I 
began to think in earnest of another home in a dif- 
ferent place where the children could enjoy more of 
life and have all kinds of things that were so plenti- 
ful. My dreams filled my mind with longing all 
day, as I did my tasks about the house. My sister had 
sent us some of the beautiful apples and pears by a 
Nebraska friend who had been visiting them. It was 
such grand, lovely fruit, the rest must be good, too, 
we thought. 

But how to make the change? 

That was the question. If we made a change, it 
had to be done before Cupid threw his arrow in our 
home. The oldest boy was eighteen, the oldest girl 
fifteen, and no telling when one of Cupid’s arrows 
might leave its mark, so it began to worry me. The 
only way was to come on a visit to Oregon. How 
could I take the money for a trip. We had bought 
another 80 acres of land since building the house. 
It cost only $450, but we still owed $200 on it, and 
the boys were working hard to make the payments 
that fall. So the money had to be saved for that pur- 
pose, and although my husband said I could go if I 
wanted to, I couldn’t see it that way. It was in an 
unforeseen way, from a source never thought of, 
that the money came and changed our lives and our 
children’s, and took us to the Oregon country. 
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Ge US f in its own way to my ee us out of the 
VOA VE5y ght va| Nebraska plains to the coast? I will 
S I tell now. It seemed as soon as a few 
j| dollars were made, there was a place 
Desa SEs for them to fill, and there were so few 
made. In times of fair crops, the settlers did a lot of 
improving, denying themselves of all but necessities. 
Barns had to be built, granaries, fences, machinery 
replaced. There was always something. Or the farm- 
ers would add to their acreage if they could. They 
always figured that when the weather allowed them 
a good crop, the more corn or wheat they had put 
in, the more money to improve and better their 
homes, so you can see how, although I wanted that 
trip west, I put it off one year after another. There 
were so many comforts to be gotten with the money 
it would take to make the trip. 

In 1900 my oldest daughter, having finished grade 
school, asked to be allowed to go to Long Island 
high school which was twelve miles from home. Hav- 
ing heard of a family that wanted a girl for board 
and room, I took her over to see them. It was a 
young doctor and his wife and a little girl three years 
old. They seemed very glad to take Adele; they were 
kind and friendly and by fall she was with them. She 
looked after the child, washed dishes, and helped 
with the Saturday work. I would drive out late Satur- 
day and bring her home for Sunday. It was a long 
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ride, and we would be late coming home. Sometimes 
the weather was very cold, and it seemed hard to do, 
but she loved to come home, so I went for her when- 
ever she could come. There were no cars then and it 
took some hours on the road. We often talked it 
over and wondered if we couldn’t change for some 
better and easier way to carry on. 

One day, after leaving her at her home, I visited 
a friend who lived near. She also had a daughter just 
started in high school. Both girls were fourteen years 
old and in the same class. This friend said to me, 
“Leona, could you teach French?” 

I said, “Yes, I am sure I could teach the language.” 
I had read so much in school; I knew French and 
could read and speak it fluently. 

“Well,” she said, “I heard the other day they were 
trying to find a French teacher. If they do find one, 
they will start a French class.” She knew the mem- 
bers of the school board and took me to them. We 
soon had it settled that I was to teach that class. I 
was overcome with joy and pride, as years before 
I had wanted to keep store and next to that it was 
teach. I knew I was going to make good and the 
money would take me to Oregon. There was the way 
opened after all, although it would take some time, 
a year at least, but if all went well, I could go next 
spring as soon as the school year was out. My daugh- 
ter took my place at home, and the money earned by 
teaching the class would pay my expenses. 

So I took up my duties as French teacher. I en- 
joyed it greatly, although it made one more task, 
one more chore added to my household duties. The 
care of six children (we had two more little ones 
by this time, a girl three years and a boy six months 
old.) 
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You'll wonder how I could do it all. Where there 
is a will there is a way. Three times a week I got up 
before daylight to get my work done, prepared 
lunches for the other children to take to school, left 
something for my husband’s dinner, then dressed the 
little girl and the baby and took them with me on 
that long drive, left them at my friend’s home for the 
day and went to the school house to teach. 

After school was out, I had my team hitched up 
again, got my little ones and drove home. My friend 
kindly took care of the little ones all that term. I 
brought her chickens, eggs, butter, and cream from 
the farm. We were friends in the full sense of the 
word. To her, I owe in some measure that first twist 
of the wheel that took us West. Her daughter took 
French too, and many a laugh we had when those 
youngsters tried to pronounce the French words, but 
I told them of my struggle when I started to speak 
their language and as yet had the French accent. 
“That is why we want you,” they said. “We really 
want to learn to speak it right.” So the year went, 
and they all got a good start in the time I taught 
them. 

It took two years before I felt I could leave home. 
My husband said the babies were too small to take 
on the trip. It would be too hard for me. Crops had 
been fairly good and he wasn’t so enthusiastic about 
leaving the old homestead. We had fairly good build- 
ings, barns, hog sheds, cows, places all fenced in, a 
few nice trees for shade, a well and a windmill. We 
had worked so hard to get all of it together, he was 
somewhat afraid to risk it all and start once again in 
a new country all in a different way, so I took his 
advice and bided my time till my baby was three 
years old. 
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Finally one bright afternoon in April, I started 
for Oregon with the little ones, the girl now nearly 
seven, the boy just three. My husband took me to the 
station, carried my valise into the waiting room and 
bade us goodby and wished us a pleasant journey, 
then left for the fourteen-mile drive home. Our train 
did not leave until ten that night so we had supper 
out of a large lunch box I had packed for the jour- 
ney, and walked around the little town of Almena, 
Kansas, until our train came. I couldn’t let the little 
ones sleep before I had them on the train. We 
stopped a couple of days in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, where my husband’s father and mother and 
several of his brothers and sisters were. 

Then on the Rio Grande to Ogden. Mother had 
packed another lunch box and candy and oranges 
for the children, so we got along fine. I dreaded the 
changing of cars at Ogden, but the trainmen were 
very kind and soon we were on the Oregon Short 
Line train to Oregon. Of course we rode in the 
coach, not having much money to spend, and never 
saw the inside of a diner. The children were very 
good, and on the third day we arrived at the Port- 
land Union Depot. My father and mother, who had 
been there a year already, and my sisters and their 
husbands met us at the depot. It was night-time, and 
we couldn’t see much, but I was surely glad to be 
at the end of the journey. It had been quite a task, 
yet I enjoyed it quite a lot, too. 

Father and Mother, my brother Jules, and sister 
Louise and their families, lived on the Montavilla 
carline near Fifty-third Avenue and Glisan Street. 
It was just another Portland suburb, with a few 
houses now and then, and a cow grazing in the wood- 
ed fields nearby. When I got up the next morning, 
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the coolness in the air, the soft south wind, and the 
green of the nearby hills seemed to say to me, “Here 
you are at last. Does it fulfill your dreams? How do 
you like it?” 

There was no wind, everything was still. The first 
thing that greeted us in Nebraska in the morning 
was the wind. 

I had come to stay a few weeks, not more than a 
month at the most, but those little ones of mine 
made it impossible for me to go home. Before I had 
been there two weeks, they both came down with 
bad cases of whooping cough, and I knew I could 
not board the train with them being so sick. So my 
stay was extended by force until after the Fourth of 
July, when I could safely take the train home. By 
that time the climate and loveliness of the coast had 
us enthralled. The rose festival, the beautiful gar- 
dens everywhere, the berries, the fruit, all were so 
grand. Then, too, no hot wind, no lightning, no 
thunder; it was a glimpse of paradise. We went home 
fully determined that at the earliest chance we would 
be back on the coast to live. 

We visited my sister Josie’s home. She lived near 
Turner, Oregon, on a little ranch. Her husband was 
teaching in Aumsville. They had a nice little bunga- 
low, the porches covered with beautiful sweet-smell- 
ing roses. She had a lovely garden, and a nice lawn. 
We had never seen grass in the yard. ‘The dry wind 
back home kept the yard bare. We were here in 
strawberry and cherry time, and the baby could 
hardly be kept out of the strawberry patch. He’d 
never seen any, and would hunt for the biggest ones, 
showing Mamma that some were too big for one 
bite. 

The other sister lived near Chemawa, where there 
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was an Indian school even then. I attended gradua- 
tion exercises there one evening, and it was quite a 
sight. The apple orchards in bloom near Salem were 
the loveliest sight we had ever seen. From my sister’s 
place we could see Mt. Adams, Mt. Hood, and Mt. 
St. Helens. We visited old friends in Woodburn, 
Oregon, and saw where hop-growers were clearing 
land, and the combined smells of the burning fir and 
the drying limbs were so pleasant. It was all new to 
the children and they enjoyed it so much. 

It rained quite a bit, and when the lady where we 
were staying asked my little son if he liked Oregon 
he replied, “Oh yes, I do.” 

She asked him what he liked up here, and he said, 
“Oh, it rains here.” 

She laughed very hard at that, knowing that 
though the little fellow was only three years old, he 
had heard the wish for rain many times, and it had 
stayed in his little mind. But really he liked rain; he 
would sit in a chair out in the yard and let it pour 
on him, and he enjoyed it. 

One more incident I must tell on this visit to my 
sister’s. We were going down the street in Salem, the 
two little girls running ahead, my little son by my 
side. Two Chinese girls were playing on the sidewalk 
nearby. The little fellow stopped short and stared 
at them. He’d never seen Chinese before and they 
looked strange to him, so he stood for a little while. 
All at once the smaller one, about his age, slapped 
him across the face as hard as her little hand could. 
It surprised him so, he stood there for awhile, then 
turning to me he said, “What did she slap me for, 
Mamma? I was only looking at her ‘cause her eyes 
are so funny.” 

I said, “Never mind, Lloydie, that is a little Chi- 
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nese girl. Their looks are different, and I guess she 
didn’t like the way you stared at her.” 

“Well,” he said, “Now I’ve seen black children 
and Chinese; that is enough; I am going home. But 
Mamma, we will come back won’t we? Only I want 
to live in the country where the people are not dif- 
ferent.” 

I said, “We will, Dear, some day, God willing.” 


WE MOVE TO OREGON 
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“| little daughter would have stayed, she 
said it was so wonderful in the beau- 
tiful woods. 

There was a lovely lake adjoining my sister’s farm 
called Lake La Biche. Nice homes were being built 
all around there. Men were falling the fir trees, 
some so large it took several men joining hands to 
reach around them. 

Making cordwood and clearing land was the up- 
permost job in those times. From Salem to south of 
Woodburn and Gervais were the so-called French 
prairies, settled earlier. Much of the land was in 
hops. Sheep were grazing over the low hills, and all 
over the ground sleepy, sunny twilight fell. There 
was never any storm to fear; nothing was ever being 
blown to pieces. It was so queer, and so welcome to 
me, who had fought the elements so long. 

All the way from Salem to Portland I watched the 
beautiful gardens and the lovely houses covered with 
climbing roses, one vying with another for the 
greater beauty. When I got to my parents’ home I 
was prepared to tell them all that if my husband 
were willing, we would soon be with them in God’s 
paradise on earth. So it seemed to me at least. My 
parents knew that if I could, I would make it all 
right, so bidding them goodby I left Portland, feel- 
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ing sure it would not be long before I would see 
them again. The trip home wasn’t so hard, since I 
had been on the road before. I felt safer and more 
able to make the return trip. The children were still 
coughing at times. ‘That was my greatest worry. 

When the train made a long stop and we had time 
to go to the restaurant we ate our meals out, as the 
lunch basket was getting rather monotonous. We 
soon were nearing home and in sight of the Nebraska 
plains, wind blowing, corn waving before the wind. 
And the dry summer was trying once more to defeat 
the farmers’ efforts. 

My husband was waiting at the station and was 
glad to see us. He remarked how well we looked 
since we were not burned by that hot wind. He 
looked tired and thin and worried and almost his 
first words were, “We need a good rain.” 

It seems to me I had heard those words before. 
Last thing when I left and first thing when I got 
home. My husband said that the wheat crop would 
be fair as the grain was ripening now, unless a hail- 
storm came up suddenly. ‘The farmers feared for the 
corn crop. The same old song: the farmers said that 
no crop was sure until it was in the granary, then if 
you had any plans you could carry on. 

I listened quietly, my heart bursting with the 
knowledge of the beautiful country I had been in, 
its resources, its wonderful ways to make a living, 
the wood industry, the fishing in the grand old Co- 
lumbia, the valleys with their wonderful gardens 
where all the kinds of vegetables you could possibly 
think of, were growing, and could be taken to market 
in the large cities. Of the large berry fields I had 
visited, of the great hop fields. Work for everyone on 
this western coast and sure return for what you did. 
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Then there was the wonderful climate to be en- 
joyed each day, and as I looked at my dear husband, 
face so dark, hands roughened by the harsh elements, 
I made up my mind that some day we would escape 
it and have a better, more pleasant home in the won- 
derful West. Where there is a will there is a way, 
and if you have good health and youth, what is there 
to fear? 

All the way home I had kept thinking of the cool- 
ness of the coast states and the wonderful beauty, 
the rivers, the mountains covered with snow, and the 
fruit orchards. I knew we could make a good living 
there and I tried to tell my husband what a future 
there was for all of us. It might take time before we 
were settled, but at least we would have a lovely 
country to live in. 

“Well, we'll sell and go and trust you are right,” 
he said. 

The corn crop wasn’t a total failure that year, for 
we had a couple of good rains before it was too late. 
But having made up our minds to leave, we put up 
the place for sale. A friend of ours brought a man 
who was new to the country, but anxious to try his 
chances on a Nebraska farm. He said the soil was 
good and after a farm was fixed for an income it 
wouldn’t be so hard even if the crops failed once in 
awhile. He was from Wisconsin and didn’t know that 
it could be quite hard at times to stand the hot 
winds, hails, and all the rest Nebraska could do to 
its pioneers. 

The house we had planned, the few trees I had so 
carefully nurtured, the nice picket fence, the few 
flowers clinging to it, all looked so fine to his eyes. 
He brought his wife over one day, and before they 
left, the sale was completed and his first check was 
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in our hands. When they had gone my husband said 
to me, “Now it is all up to you, my Dear. We are 
trusting that you know best.” 

The price wasn’t so much. You will wonder how 
we could part with 320 acres of land, a nice frame 
house on it, barns, corncribs, and all kinds of vut- 
buildings, all for $2200. All our earnings for twenty 
years, but land was cheap in those days, and lumber 
was very cheap. Our house all told had cost only 
$700. 

Our buyer paid cash. It was in December, 1902; 
we could stay on until spring and feed our hogs and 
cattle. One day we owned everything about us, the 
next day by sundown it was all sold, and all we had 
was our trunks and the cash in our hands. Cash to 
be used with great care, for it really was the chil- 
dren’s. 

As I looked out of the windows and saw a neigh- 
bor boy ride my son’s horse out of the yard, I went 
back in my room and knelt down by the window and 
cried. They were not tears either of joy or sorrow, 
but of wonder, feeling that we had burned our 
bridges and not knowing whether we had really done 
the right thing to sell our children’s home, their 
horses, their pet stock. Even their dear collie dog 
had to be left behind. They loved all these things, 
and I shed tears of fear, and I prayed to God the 
Father in Heaven to guide our steps right. The fu- 
ture proved it was the best thing we could have done 
for them after all. 

We visited among some of our friends a couple of 
weeks. These dear friends hated to see us leave. We 
had to have dinner or supper or stay overnight with 
each in turn. We girls and boys had spent our youth 
together, and we were like a grand old family. Two 
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of our best friends loaded our trunks and valises into 
their lumber wagon and took us to Almena, Kansas, 
where we had another meal together. Then a hard 
handshake, a kiss given in tearful goodby, and they 
left us and drove home. The collie dog the boys had 
given one of them looked wistfully at our boys and 
they at him, but there is just so much and after he 
had given his paw in silent farewell, he went home 
with his new friends. On we went, Dad and 1 and the 
six children in our care. 

Our trip west was uneventful. It was the older 
children’s first train ride, and everything was new 
for them. For the time being their old home, old 
friends, all were forgotten. We stopped in Colorado 
Springs for several days and visited my husband’s 
folks. They were sorry to see us leave for the West, 
but I told them everything would be all right as Ore- 
gon was a wonderful country to live in, and we could 
always make a living if not any more. They went 
with us to the depot and amidst a lot of goodbys and 
promises to see them again, we boarded the train for 
Portland. 

In Portland some friends of my brother Jules were 
leaving for the coast for a month’s stay, and rented 
us their home. It was quite large and quite well fur- 
nished for those days. We moved in, and in this way 
we could have a little time to look around for a start. 
My husband looked worried, not finding large farms 
as he had been accustomed to. It was mostly a few 
acres farmed between stumps. His first ideas about 
the country were not what I thought they would be. 
“Yes,” he said, “the country is beautiful, but where | 
we are going to start, I cannot see. I cannot feature 
sowing or planting between stumps.” 

“Well,” I said, “let us stay in Portland a year or 
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so and get acquainted. There will be some real estate 
men we can see, and once in awhile they will take us 
out to see some farm, and we will find the right place 
to get started again.” We did want a nice farm home 
to raise the children in. 

We deposited our money, $4500, in Ladd’s bank 
of Portland. We were not used to banks and were 
rather afraid to entrust all our hard-earned money 
and just get a deposit book for it. My husband said 
to me, “We’ll keep out whatever you want and put 
it wherever you would think best to keep it.” 

We ladies wore bustles and long dresses then, so 
I took $1000 in bills and sewed it in my silk bustle 
and wore it every day and left it in my dress at night, 
as I felt sure no one would look there for money. 
Later I went out to work with $1000 tied on me, and 
worked for people who couldn’t pay me at the end 
of my day’s work at 15c an hour, and I had to wait 
for the next week’s pay day to get my money. Many 
a time I laughed when they would say, “Lady, can 
you wait until next week for your pay?” 

And I would say, “Yes, I think I can.”—Many peo- 
ple are still afraid of banks today and will hide their 
money almost anywhere but the bank. 
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I: yard a little west and north of what 
EA a they called Wiberg Lane. He rode a 
Yer Ñi bicycle to and from work. Since he 
was used to horses, he was put to car- 
ing for them, and also plowed the clay 
to make bricks. There was no Sandy Boulevard, no 
Rose City, no Park Rose, that was in 1902 when they 
were all dirt roads. 

We lived near the Bar Road which is now Halsey 
Street. It was only a mile from where we found a fair 
house, which belonged to an old bachelor. It was 
partly furnished and we lived there several months 
while the oldest boy worked with his father. ‘The 
rest picked berries almost all summer. 

Thus we reached fall of the first year. We had 
been out with real estate men quite often during the 
summer, but as yet we hadn’t found a suitable place 
for a home. When the rains began the brickyard 
closed and since we hadn’t found the home we want- 
ed we decided to stay in Portland until the coming 
spring, hoping to find something we liked by that 
time. 

Husband found a job in a dairy near Portsmouth, 
by St. Johns. The oldest boy found a place with an 
elderly lady to work for his board and room and 
attend high school at Woodstock. She treated him 
like a son. She had a beautiful home. Her boys were 
in college and she wanted someone to look after her 
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furnace and yard for the winter. He attended school 
and had a nice home with her. The two oldest girls 
did the same and also had very nice places. Their 
lady employers treated them like their own. They 
remained dear friends in after years. 

Well, I was left with the three youngest ones. My 
husband said to me, “Now surely, your work will be 
light. This little house with its scant furniture won’t 
be much work. Now go down to the library and get 
yourself some books and enjoy yourself.” 

I said, “All right Dear, leave it to me.” 

The two oldest that were with me started to Mt. 
Tabor School. There was no school nearer, as it was 
all wilderness north of the Bar Road. I was alone at 
home with my baby, now four years old. ‘Time hung 
heavily. I was used to work. I was fairly well ac- 
quainted by this time, and some of my neighbors 
asked me if I wouldn’t help them at their household 
tasks. I was only thirty-nine years old, and I wanted 
to earn as well as my husband if given the chance, so 
I started near home. Soon I went out nearly every 
day, taking my boy along. 

I didn’t let Edward know. I’m sure he would have 
objected strongly, but as he came home only every 
other Sunday for a few hours, it wasn’t hard to keep 
it from him. The children kept my secret well, so 
all that winter I worked away from home. Sometimes 
I walked nearly a mile to and from work, getting 15c 
an hour and lunch for the little boy and me. Once in 
awhile a real estate man would take me out to see a 
farm. Knowing just exactly what that husband of 
mine would like, I hadn't as yet found anything 
when the spring of 1904 came. 

As my husband was getting only $30 a month at 
the dairy, he quit and started again at the brickyard. 
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He had earned $130. I had made a little over $100, 
and was he surprised. I got a good scolding, but the 
money and the pride I felt showing it to him, made 
up fer it. But we were getting anxious to get out of 
all these conditions, and I began to look for a farm 
in earnest. 

One real estate man who was quite persistent, had 
taken me to see farms in many parts of the country 
around Portland. It was quite a chore, driving a team 
over either muddy or dusty roads, according to the 
season. 

One day after a visit to friends in Forest Grove, 
looking at some farms near there, I came home with 
a sick headache. My husband, who had been out in 
the yard, came in and said, “Mr. Shields is outside 
and wants to see you. He wants to take you out to see 
a farm. He says it’s the one we want this time.” (My 
husband was always busy at his work and wanted me 
to see the place first.) 

My head ached so bad I didn’t want to see anyone. 
My husband told him so, but he insisted, so I said, 
“All right, tell him I'll see him.” 

He said, “My dear lady, let me take you out to 
this farm. You will like it. It is only six miles from 
Vancouver, Washington, and the lady is very anxious 
to sell. She'll sell very cheap as she has lots of prop- 
erty in this town and wants to come back here. Let 
me take you, please.” 

“But I do not want to go across the Columbia into 
Washington. I want to live in Oregon.” 

“Well,” he said, “the climate is just the same, dear 
lady. Come, let me take you.” . 

“Well, all right, I'll go, but only tomorrow as I 
am too tired just now, and am afraid it will be an- 
other disappointment to all of us.” 
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The next morning he was at the door. My father 
and mother and I were ready. We took the street car 
and rode across the slough on a rickety old bridge to 
the Columbia River. We crossed on the ferry to 
Vancouver, where the real estate man hired a livery 
team and drove us to the farm. 

The country was at its best. We drove down the 
old St. Johns road, now the Manor highway. It was 
early June and the white clover grew knee-high 
along the road. Father remarked that where white 
clover grew so rich and wild it was a sign of good 
soil. The first three miles had houses here and there. 
Farther along it was quite wild, mostly logged-off 
land, but the mills and their railways were aban- 
doned and new settlers were building and clearing 
the remains of the forest. 

The little team was trotting right along, throwing 
a cloud of dust all over us. Soon we saw quite a large 
clearing with a new house that stood about 100 feet 
from the road. There was a very nice garden, and 
chickens, ducks, and turkey hens with their young 
broods, running in all directions in the back yard. 
Also a lovely orchard of fruit of all kinds, and an old 
pie-cherry tree so thick with the fruit it looked as 
though it were on fire. A little way off horses and 
cattle were grazing. The outbuildings were not so 
good, but they would last some time yet. There were 
forty acres of white clover, its scent filling the air 
where we stood. By the barn a sow was nursing a 
litter of pigs, while several hogs were fattening in the 
pen. 

My little son started to run in the clover after 
butterflies, and the clover was over his head. Did I 
like it? I couldn’t get home fast enough. Father and 
Mother were really enthusiastic, too. 
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The house was well furnished, hot and cold water 
and bath, and eight rooms, some not yet finished. 
The people had been there only a couple of years. 
Mr. Lesourd was a retired engineer. He had worked 
on the Cascade Locks on the Columbia River. Mrs. 
Lesourd’s brother had done the farming, hence the 
big house, which was for two families. And now she 
wanted to sell. 

The next day Husband went to see it. Before we 
left he said, “Do you want it?” 

I said, “If you like it, Dear; I'll be pleased to keep 
a home there for you and the children, and I am sure 
they will like it, as they are so tired of city life.” 

I waited anxiously for his return. When he came 
in, he came up to me, and handing me a slip of paper 
he said, “Well, farming again for you, my Dear, un- 
less you want to make $1000 right now.” 

“Explain yourself,” I demanded. 

“All right, it is this way. When your real estate 
man met me at the ferry he had a middle-aged couple 
with him who were also looking for a farm. They had 
been looking for fifteen months. They were tired of 
city life, and he was going to show them this very 
farm. If I wanted it, I was first because you had seen 
it. Well, while I looked, he took them further on, 
but when we met again at the ferry, they asked me 
if I had bought it, and I told them I had.” 

“He said, ‘Young man, I'll give you five hundred 
dollars for your bargain’. 

“And as Mrs. Lesourd let me have it for $500 less 
than the price she asked, since I will pay cash, there 
is $1000 without any more effort. The easiest you 
have ever made. What do you think?” 

Looking up into his eager face, I said, “I do not 
want anything but what is best for you and the chil- 
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dren, Dear, but money is not all. We want some- 
thing else besides you working by the day, children 
picking fruit again this coming summer. We want 
a chance to start where we'll raise these children 
while they enjoy a good home. If everything goes 
allright, it will be worth more than just $1000. But 
it is up to you. I am sure you would like to be your 
own boss again. The children are big enough to 
go and earn if it is necessary.” 

“Allright,” he said, “I like it, too, and I believe 
we will all like it. The children will, I know.” 

A few days later Husband quit his job, went out 
to the farm and got the team and wagon and came 
up to the house and we packed our few belongings 
and drove to the Columbia Boulevard road, traveled 
over the wagon bridge on the slough, got on the 
ferry and came to Vancouver. That city was to be 
our city as long as we lived in the west. Slowly we 
drove up Reserve Street near the old Garrison, then 
the old dirt road we were to travel, sometimes mud 
up to the hub, sometimes several inches of dust. 

We arrived at our new home about sundown. 
We had left our son Joe to look after things for 
us, and he had a good fire in the old kitchen stove. 
The teakettle was singing a cheerful tune. He had 
done the chores, milked the cows and gathered the 
eggs. Large pans of milk covered the pantry shelves 
and a basketful of fresh eggs was in the corner. 
Soon I had a good supper ready. It really felt like 
home again. I took out fresh linen and made up 
beds for the family. We were tired, but happy. 

Only those who have left their homes, no mat- 
ter how poor or humble, can realize the comfort 
the father and mother of a family can get in seeing 
their brood once more installed in a place to be 
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called home. After months of searching, we felt that 
we were once more anchored. 

We had no fun; we knew there was plenty hard 
work ahead, and some cares, but we knew that in 
this lovely country we would be rewarded for all 
the efforts we made. No fear of storms, hail, hot 
winds, tornado or blizzards, and we slept peace- 
fully waiting for another day. ‘ 

The next day Edward went to town. The pleasure 
he got out of going to his own barn and hitching 
his own team reflected on his face. I sat and watched 
him, saying, “Well, Dear, what do you think of this 
wonderful climate and this lovely June day?” 

He said, “We are going to like it, I am sure,” 
and we did. 

When he came home he had a mowing machine 
in the wagon, and the next day he started cutting 
that hay field. It was clover, and the smell of it 
filled the air for several days. He and the boys were 
kept busy. The shocks were so close they could 
scarcely drive the hayrack between them. How they 
enjoyed it, and the weather was perfect. 

Soon the hay harvest was over, and the boys set 
to work cutting timber and making shakes, to build 
a new barn for the cattle, and one for the horses 
and machinery. Chicken houses had to be built, 
too. They enjoyed doing it, never fearing storms 
or hot winds. The beautiful summer days were gone 
all too soon, but no one can stop time, and before 
we realized it, winter weather was at hand and there 
was a little rest for all. 
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VELL, here we were at last, on an 80- 
VSS J acre farm on this Western coast. I 
DA forgot to say that my husband and I 
SAAS IS had taken a trip to the Pacific ocean 
cs ( dix: and taken a look at that magnificent 
RISES sight. We stood by and watched the 
waves rolling in one after another, coming on and 
on, lashing the rocks, and the bathers and children 
rolling on the warm sand. What a sight; God’s hand 
in all of it. 

But back to our story and our own home. 

I'll say there was a lot to do before that farm 
would be what we all wanted it to be. The oldest 
son came from Portland where he had worked all 
spring and was delighted with the new home. 
When school was out in Portland, the girls came 
back, too, and after a short survey of the new home 
they began to plan how to give it a good summer’s 
work, of which there was plenty. 

First we canned those wonderful cherries and 
berries. We also went out in the logged-off land 
nearby and picked the luscious wild blackberries. 
There were a lot of them then, and the girls picked 
and sold many gallons to people in the city. Later 
we canned pears and picked apples, and thus we 
reached fall, and the girls went back to school. 

They were sorry to leave as summer on the 
farm had been so pleasant. They would drive to 
town quite often in the old buggy through wooded 
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lanes, the overhanging boughs making shade, and 
they sang all the way. They called it Lover’s Lane. 
There were not many houses then along the old 
St. John’s road, and they enjoyed it all the more. 
They would have stayed home and attended the 
home school and helped me, but I would not hear 
of it. However, the three younger children attended 
the school, which was only a half-mile from our 
house. 

My husband and the oldest boy began clearing 
land. At first they hired a man to set powder and 
blow up the stumps, but soon got used to the ex- 
plosive and did it themselves. They found it quite 
a job, and weeks of hard work were required to 
get one acre of land ready for planting. Many a time 
they thought of the soft, easily-handled Nebraska 
land, but when they recalled: all the other hard- 
ships they patiently went on. I heard the boys say 
often that there was more wood below the surface 
than above, and since I helped a little once in 
awhile when I carried them lunch, I really believe 
there was. 

The next spring we bought quite a number of 
young cattle. There was school land and logged-off 
land near, and the cattle roamed at will. There was 
a canyon with running water, and Edward would 
put salt in a hollow log on Sunday mornings and 
call to them, and they would come running. Soon 
they got used to that and would be there ahead of 
him at times whenever he was a little late. Some- 
times he wouldn’t see the young stock all summer 
until the real rainy season began. They would feed 
in the woods and take care of themselves. Once in 
awhile there would be an increase in the herds, 
and a fresh cow would be added to the barn. We 
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kept this up for several years until the land was 
all sold and new settlers came in, although not be- 
fore we had bought 80 acres of school land our- 
selves. Later this land made homes for our two 
older boys, and they are living there now. 

It took some years before we had the whole 80 
cleared, as there were only 35 cleared when we 
moved into the home. There were about ten acres 
of beaver dam land on our farm that had to be 
drained and pulverized to raise garden on. That 
was a great chore. Edward hauled tile from a little 
place called “Image”, east of Vancouver. He could 
haul only one load a day, and it cost us nearly $500 
to clean the old ditch that had been put through 
many years earlier. The pioneers that did the job 
had no money, and had used cedar slabs. These 
had rotted and caved in. The water couldn’t run 
through and a large pond, a quarter of a mile in 
circumference, stood on the surface until late sum- 
mer, and no crop could be raised, 

We understood that good money could be made 
on this land, so we set to draining it. 

The ditch had to be dug out clean. Sometimes it 
was fifteen feet deep, as it ran under high ground. 
Some of the neighbors helped, for it drained their 
ground also. It took some weeks before the ditch 
was cleaned and the tile placed and filled up again, 
but it was worthwhile, as we did raise onions and 
cabbage there which brought $200 an acre. 

Gardening was hard work, too, but the grand 
climate, the fruit, the social life, being close to the 
cities, were greater advantages for all of us than we 
had ever known. The picture of the half-mile long 
rows, the stretch of fields so easily planted and sowed, 
but also so easily lost in our home in Nebraska, 
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made us glad we were in Washington. We painted 
the house, planted shrubs, flowers, lawn, made a 
driveway to the new barn, and were fairly well fixed. 

We all helped at burning and picking up tree 
limbs and roots. The horses pulled the logs and 
stumps up to the pile where it was to be burned. All 
fall and winter fire burned in all the clearings 
around us, and the smoke and the smell filled the 
air, but we liked it. Although it rained a lot, the 
men cleared all winter, wearing rubber boots, tin 
pants and tin hats, as they were called. 

We milked the seven cows we had on the place, 
made a lot of good butter, butchered a couple of 
hogs and had plenty of eggs and chickens. We had a 
good living. When Father and Mother came out to 
see how we were getting along, they were amazed 
at the work we had already done. When summer 
came, the girls came home and they helped their dad 
in the hay field. They enjoyed doing so, and it gave 
the boys a chance to work on the road and earn a 
little spending money, for we invested all of ours 
in cattle and implements after paying for the farm. 

The Yacolt train ran through our field, and log- 
ging trains came through twice a day, hauling from 
30 to 40 cars of logs. Sometimes they were so large 
that only three could be carried on a car. A passen- 
ger train also went through, and many a time the 
children would stop and count the cars and wave at 
the trainmen. They were so young and it was all so 
different from their old home. No more did we say, 
“If the crop comes.” Here a man got what he worked 
for. 

Our oldest daughter wanted to go back to Port- 
land to work and earn money to help along. 

I said, “You are not; I want you to stay with your 
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schooling and get somewhere. I always wanted more 
schooling but was denied the chance. You are going 
to rise above this hard work. Take up your studies 
again. I'll help you; it will be my pleasure.” 

Thus encouraged she kept on. I impressed her 
with my wish, worked with her and for her until 
my ambitions were realized, and how thankful she 
was in after years when with her education and early 
training she made good and filled one position after 
another. First she taught in a country school for a 
salary of only $40 a month, but after several years 
she was teaching in Skagway, Alaska, at $1400 a year. 
From there she went to Hawaii, teaching on a plan- 
tation near Honolulu, traveling and enjoying those 
countries which she would never have seen had she 
not been directed carefully to the end. 

All the children passed their eighth grade exams. 
Children went through the eight grades in their 
country school where one teacher taught from twenty 
to fifty children, and did it well. Then if a girl 
wanted to teach school she took the county exam- 
inations and perhaps made a third, or a second; once 
in awhile one made a first place. Then she was al- 
lowed to teach, trying again another year till she 
reached the top. My daughters did this, and all three 
were school teachers. 

Our brood was growing up, and we had enjoyed 
them; they were all so happy, laughing, teasing, and 
caring for each other as every family should. Daddy 
had early taught them the value of truth, honesty, 
and respect for all those they dealt with. “Honest 
work,” he told them, “will always bring its own re- 
ward, so be true and do your best and love to do it.” 

I taught them love and patience and to be sure 
that whatever each day had for them, to find in it 
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some measure of happiness or that day would be 
lost, and never forgetting that Love ruled over lives. 
Handling it carefully, life could be beautiful. We 
were such a happy group, but the wheel of life keeps 
turning whether we wind the clock or not and we 
came out of a happy dream to find Cupid at the door, 
bow extended, arrows aquiver, not caring whether 
he hit the stalwart son or the dear daughter. 

“All the same,” he said with a twinkle in his soft 
blue eyes, “I'll get them all by and by.” They loved 
their home and left it rather unwillingly, but they 
couldn’t resist love’s call. It has been the same 
throughout the ages. God just loaned us these chil- 
dren to train for whatever was in store for them. 

The year 1917 was quite a blow, entirely unlooked 
for. Our two youngest boys went into the army. 
Great was the anxiety of many mothers and fathers. 
We were caught in the machinery and my husband 
and I were left alone. Once more the task was hard. 
We were not so young any more and the incentive 
was gone. The family was grown up and some were 
married and some in the war. We had had some few 
years’ of happiness and contentment though the work 
had been hard. But work does not hurt anyone when 
he has a good place to live, reward for his efforts, 
and his loved ones around him. 

We were thinking quite hard of selling when all 
at once the Armistice was signed and our dear boys 
were home again. They stayed with us another year. 
Then the older one, who had married during the 
war, felt he should make a home of his own. The 
other, the youngest of all, now 19 years old, went 
back to college and studied law. He did well and was 
admitted to the bar some years later. 

The youngest daughter went back to Normal 
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school, got her diploma and began teaching school. 
A year later she got married and then we really were 
left alone. ‘Then what? 

We had struggled on just to bring those we loved 
into a better, greater country. We knew they had to 
make their own future and happiness, and they did. 
Every one of the six children we had been blessed 
with, have lovely homes and are making their living 
and in turn raising their families in this beautiful 
West. After all, my dreams which seemed so great 
and so long in coming, had come true. 

Now what to do? We were lonely on the farm, 
and although we loved the old place which we had 
made our home for twenty years (all too short) , we 
were not able to stay and keep it up. So we sold it, 
and the horses and cattle which my husband had 
cared for so long had to go. We moved to the city 
into a beautiful home, fitted with all the electric 
appliances. One after another we built other homes, 
each more modern than the one before. 

We bought a lovely car in which we took many 
nice trips, each year spending three or four weeks at 
the coast enjoying bathing in the Pacific Ocean, let- 
ting its rolling waves go over us. Like children, we 
were free from cares. Every year we would go north 
to Bellingham on a visit to our oldest daugh- 
ter who has a lovely home on the shores of Lake 
Whatcom. 

We spent several years enjoying our time with the 
children and grandchildren. Life was full and sweet 
and easy. Husband would sit in his favorite chair 
under the great maple trees and read his paper while 
I sat by and busied myself with all kinds of fancy 
work or working amongst the flowers, of which we 
had so many; beautiful ones, from early spring flow- 
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ers to roses in the summer and beautiful chrysanthe- 
mums in the fall. We never tired of their beauty and 
sweet perfume. 

When winter months came, we spent many eve- 
nings sitting by the fireplace where the fire burned 
brightly. We would turn out the lights, and close 
to each other’s armchairs, we would recall the past 
years of hardship which seemed so far away, remem- 
bering that first little soddie where we spent our 
first years. Yes, that first meal we ate together on an 
old drygoods box for a table and blocks for seats, 
wrapping paper for a table cloth. Husband often said 
that no meal ever tasted better, and I am inclined to 
think the same. Not only the meal, but everything 
was fine because we were young and strong and Love, 
the Lamp of Life, shone in our hearts and guided 
our feet to the end. 

Did I say to the end? Yes, for the end came only 
too soon. One bright sunny day we were all together, 
all the children and grandchildren. It was Father’s 
Day and we all met and enjoyed all the good things 
the children had gotten for their Daddy. Little did 
we know that it was the last we would have him 
with us. The next day he was gone; a sudden heart 
attack took him in a few minutes and I was left 
without my “Rock of Gibraltar”. 

After awhile I picked up the broken threads and 
fitted the ends together as best I could. Now I am 
here, waiting in the little cottage we built last, where 
all was made to work for the best advantage of 
elderly folks. Only two months he lived in it by 
my side. 

For fifty-five years we were together; and now I 
spend many an hour as I sit alone, waiting, thinking 
of our old pioneer days in old Nebraska, and also 
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our early days in Oregon and Washington, thanking 
God who helped us along, feeling that our life had 
been lived in full; love keeping our hearts young to 
the last. 

And here I leave you, hoping that these chapters 
will be somewhat interesting and that some of you 
will find in these pages that courage and faith tied 
with great love can carry you on. Plenty of work is a 
good benefactor in anyone’s life and will be re- 
warded if only by the peace of your own conscience. 
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